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| SCHEN LEY 


BRIGHT RESOLVE-TRY ITS SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR 


Start the New Year right—treat yourself to the Sunny 
Morning flavor of Schenley Reserve! Every pleasing sip gives 


a plus...an extra measure of enjoyment. Good reason why 


Schenley Reserve is America’s favorite! 


“= SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 


RARE BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1946, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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“y This year Katy’s sleek new streamliners will 


be roaring across the nation... modern Diesels will be 
moving Katy freight at passenger train speeds... 
hundreds of new cars, rolling over vastly improved 
roadbeds will offer extra service to and from the great 
Southwest. In 1947 Katy’s determined program to 
afford the finest, the fastest...and the safest...trans- 
a portation service to and from the great Southwest will 
na be moving forward full speed. So when you ship or 
travel, depend on Katy, a dependable railroad devoted 
exclusively to serving your transpor- 
tation needs in the strategic 
Southwestern corridor. 
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For 1947 we suggest that America adopt this wartime slogan 
with the change of a single word. It looks better than ever. 


It is just as necessary for American industry to produce now 
as it was during the war years. 


The high living standards of our country were achieved 
through production — big production with lower prices and 
higher wages. 


That is the true American goal. It is the goal of The 
Aviation Corporation and its associated companies. 


During the war these companies were turning out vast quan- 
tities of bombers, battleships, jeep bodies and scores of other 
products. Now we are looking forward to large scale output of 
the products of peace — radios, television sets, refrigerators, 
ships, kitchen stoves and sinks, buses, farm tools, frozen food 
units, and many more. 


_ Only increased and uninterrupted production can raise the . 


purchasing power of the people and maintain and improve 
American living standards. 


The Aviation Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Why you can’t-buy all the Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, 
Sodium Bicarbonate and Chlorine you want...and 
what to expect for 1947 and 1948. 


Much has been written about the need for more Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate and 
Liquid Chlorine but, to date, little has been done to explain the reasons for the shortage of these 
products. In the following Question-Answer columns, Mathieson endeavors to tell American in- 


dustrialists just why they can’t get all they want of these vital chemicals . . . and what the 1947-1948 


outlook is for alkali and chlorine production. 


. Why are caustic soda, soda ash, sodium bicarbon- 


ate and chlorine now in short supply when there 
was an ample supply before the war? 


. Expansion of the alkali-chlorine industry during 


the war was not permitted (except to produce an 
insignificant tonnage) because of the critical 
shortage of materials that would have been 
needed for this construction. However, during 
the same war period, alkali-consuming indus- 
tries, such as aluminum, rayon, textiles, chemi- 
cals and glass food-containers, and chlorine- 
consuming industries, such as DDT, synthetic 
detergents and plastics, were allowed to expand 
their production or construct new facilities. 
These will continue as growing peace-time 
consumers. 


. Was there less alkali for consumers in 1946 than 


in 1945? 


. During 1946 there was less tonnage available 


than in 1945 due to interruptions in production 
caused by coal and other strikes. If these inter- 
ruptions do not recur, there should be some 
increase in alkali tonnage supply for 1947, but 
certainly not enough to meet the increased 
demand. 


. How much alkali and chlorine are being exported? 


. Practically no chlorine. Only a negligible frac- 


tion of the pre-war tonnage of caustic soda, soda 
ash and sodium bicarbonate is now being 
shipped out of this country. 
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Q. Is there any idle capacity in the alkali and chlor- 


A. 


ine industry? 


Only four small government-owned caustic- 
chlorine plants. Two of these plants have finally 
been leased to private industry and will be 
placed in operation in early ’47. This additional 
tonnage is only a “drop in the bucket” when 
measured in terms of the overall shortage. 


Q. Are alkali and chlorine producers expanding their 


A. 


facilities? 


Yes, several producers, including Mathieson, 
are expanding facilities for one or more prod- 
ucts. Some of this expansion was started imme- 
diately following VJ Day. But the special heavy 
equipment necessary (boilers, kilns and tur- 
bines) is as high on the industry shortage list as 
are alkali and chlorine . . . result: expansion 
cannot possibly be completed until late ’47 or 
early 48. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 

















Caustic Soda * Soda Ash * Bicarbonate of Soda « Liquid Chlorine 

Chlorine Dioxide * Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua * HTH Products 

Fused Alkali Products * Synthetic Salt Cake * Dry Ice » Carbonic Gas 
Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate 





A VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 
IN BOSTON’S FUTURE 


Boston Edison Company’s New Generating Unit to be Largest in New England 


Boston Edison Company is casting a vote of confidence in the 
future of Greater Boston by investing its capital in a giant 81,250- 
kilowatt turbo-generator which, according to present plans, will be 
ready for operation in 1949, 

This new unit will incorporate every modern development de- 


signed to reduce the amount of fuel used per kilowatt-hour of elec- 
tricity generated. The turbine will be the largest in New England. It 


will be served by the largest boiler, operated at higher pressures 
than any heretofore installed in New England. The inclusion of a 
re-heat cycle in this installation, together with other features, will 
make this unit even more efficient than Boston Edison’s new Mystic 
Station, now rated as one of the most efficient in the country. 

The improved fuel economy in the generation of electricity has 
been. an important factor in enabling electric utilities up to now 
to maintain a general downward trend in prices charged their cus- 
tomers, in spite of the increased cost of almost all the elements enter- 
ing into the production, transmission and distribution of electricity. 


Fifth Major Increase in Ten Years 


The new 81,250-kilowatt unit, together with a third 50,000-kilowatt 
turbo-generator which will go into operation in 1947 at Mystic 
Station, will increase present power-producing facilities by more than 
25 per cent. It will be the fifth major increase in generating capacity 


in a ten-year period, and a 250,000-kilowatt increase in capacity 
65 per cent within the decade, 1940-1950. 


Confidence in Future 


Boston Edison thus renews its confidence in the future of the 
communities which the Company serves. For a century and a half 
Boston has been a leader in the industrial, commercial and cultural 
life of our Republic. It will continue to hold that leadership. And the 
electric service company on which the community relies will continue 
its policy of furnishing an adequate supply at the lowest possible cost. 


Industrial Development 


Metropolitan Boston and Massachusetts are in splendid condition 
to play their full part in the industrial development of the past-war 
era. The natural advantages of invigorating climate, superb harbors, 
and nearness to great markets will be supplemented by improved 
transportation, modern airports and, to a greater degree than ever 
before, the skill and ingenuity of the world’s finest craftsmen. Boston 
Edison’s New Business Department is prepared to furnish detailed 
information on business opportunities which await development in 
the cradle of American industry. 


JAMES V. TONER, 
President 


BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 


Serving 40 Cities and Towns ....an Area of 584 Square Miles... in Greater Boston 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 
The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
so long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Keep Informed 


on your Securities 


The Hornblower & 
Weeks PERSONAL FI- 
NANCIAL RECORD is a 
convenient method for 


keeping your personal 
financial data. This 


binder contains a Cur- 


rent Standard & Poor’s 
statistical report on 
each of your security 
holdings, and forms for 
recording: 

1. SECURITY TRANSACTIONS 

2. STOCK & BOND HOLDINGS 

3. INSURANCE DATA 


4. REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
5. MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA 


Our nominal charge for 


this PERSONAL FINAN- 
CIAL RECORD is the ap- 
proximate cost to us— 
and includes revisions of 
securities reports mailed 


for one year. Write for 


descriptive Folder 


FW-2—tTopay. 


HORNBLOWER 
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_ 40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
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Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila- 

delphia, Detroit and Baltimore 

Stock Exchanges and New York 
Curb Exchange. 
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land; Philadelphia; Detroit; Port- 
land, Me.; Providence; Baltimore; 
Bangor. 
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What is Wealth? 


Wealth is goods. It is food, shelter, clothing 
. . . hairpins and automobiles, mousetraps 
and refrigerators, railroad cars and pens 
that write under water. 

And the thing that makes goods is work. 

Only with work can we create wealth. A 
farm has no value until somebody grows 
and harvests the crop; nor does a forest until 
someone cuts the trees, a mine until some- 
one brings out the coal. 

Without work, money has no meaning, 
Even if we could suddenly double the num- 
ber of dollars in every American pocket, we 
would not increase production by so much 
as a single shirt or steak. The real wealth 
of the nation would be unchanged. You 
can’t eat money, or wear it. 

But, when people are producing, money 
provides a convenient means of exchanging 
work for goods. Men receive it for their 
labor, and trade it for things made by the 
labor of others. The thrifty save part of 
their money—and thus store up part of 
their work for future use. 








In America, we have learned how to use 
this stored-up work to create new wealth. 
Millions of thrifty people lump together 
their savings— their stored-up work —to 
start new industries, build new factories, 
buy better tools. By so doing, they increase 
the facilities for work . . . which steps up 
the production of goods . . . which means 
more wealth for the nation. 

This productive use of stored-up work is 
known as investment. It is one of the won- 
ders of our economy. But it has to start 
with work. 





Market Place for the Thrifty 


The New York Stock Exchange is the nation’s 
principal market place for investors. It main- 
tains a ready market, at openly disclosed prices, 
for the securities of millions of Americans who 
entrust their surplus funds to industry. To 
them it says this: Base your investment de- 
cisions on facts, not on rumors. Facts are your 
best protection against unnecessary risk. 































Ferdinand S. Hire h 
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Wi the start of a New Year we 
' turn to a clean page, entertain- 
ing the hope that in the coming 
twelve months we will see recorded 
thereon the realization of each of our 
spiritual, physical and material as- 
pirations. 

But merely ‘harboring hope is not 
sufficient if we are to: realize fulfill- 
ment of our wants. While it can be 
stid that what the year will bring 
forth is in the lap of destiny, never- 
theless by approaching our multitudi- 
nous problems realistically we can 
materially help shape our economy. 

However, this much is certain: 
1947 will be no less problematic than 
1946, for we know that we are still 
groping for cures to heal the social 
and economic wounds that were in- 
ficted at home and abroad by World 
War II. 

Both internally and externally we 
are confronted with major problems 
that present obstacles retarding our 
progress toward a normal peacetime 
period, signified by industrial and 
inancial prosperity. 

To reach our goal these barriers 
will have to be broken down. First 
lt us look at the major influences 
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upon our domestic situation. An in- 
telligent solution of the problems now 
existing between management and 
labor must be arrived at for the na- 
tion cannot stand another year of 
industrial unrest precipitated by use- 
less strikes. ; 

A glance at a few basic statistics 
will help to clarify the seriousness of 
these industrial disputes. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported 
107,475,000 man-days of work were 
lost from strikes alone in the first 11 
months of 1946, to 
say nothing of the 
losses indirectly 
sustained by the in- 
nocent bystanding 
public. There were 
4,545,000 workers 
involved in these 
walkouts, and com- 
puted in dollars and 
cents the losses re- 
sulting from this 
forcedidleness have 
run into billions. 

And after all, 
who benefited from 
this cessation of 
work? Certainly 


po. 


Amicable management-labor re- 


and depression avoided in 1947 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


lations must be established, use- 
less work stoppages ended, bur- 
densome taxes lifted and world 
peace assured if normal peace- 


time economy is to be attained 


labor could not have profited finan- 
cially. If we measure wages lost 
against the amount of increases secur- 
ed, then the average worker is out-of- 
pocket, for it will take severe! years of 
work to recover a sum equal to what 
he lost when out of work. Much of 
this loss of wages could have been 
avoided through peaceful collective 
bargaining. 

The labor movement has been too 
militant in its action and its leaders 
have been obsessed with too much 
power to recognize this salient eco- 
nomic fact—and its eyes still are 
blinded as it is clamoring for another 
round of wage increases. It still clings 
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to the ephemeral fallacy that infla- 
tionary wages, a concomitant of war, 
can be maintained in times of peace. 
It still refuses to recognize the funda- 
mental fact that higher wages must 
be the end-product of increased pro- 
duction. It fails to acknowledge that 
there must be a proper balance be- 
tween that which is paid out in wages 
to the worker and that which the pro- 
ducer, or employer, receives as in- 
come. If the equation between wages 
and interest for capital risk-taking 
cannot be maintained the net result 
will be a dearth of jobs—and every- 
one, including the worker, will be 
jolted into a serious depression. 


Stock Splits of 


ee 100 common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange were split in 1946, in ra- 
tios ranging from two-shares-for-one 
to six-for-one. In addition, a number 
of companies paid stock dividends of 
10 per cent or more, and these prop- 
erly may be included in a tabulation 
of the year’s stock splits in view of 
the extent to which they serve to di- 
lute the percentage of asset value be- 
hind each outstanding share. The 
record for 1946 just about doubled 
the 1945 total of 50 stock splits by 
companies with Big Board listings. 

Five of the companies in the 1946 
tabulation also split their common 
stocks in 1945. Four of the five— 
Burlington Mills, Eversharp, United 
Merchants & Manufacturers and 
United States Plywood—split their 
shares on a two-for-one basis in 
1945; the fifth, Schenley Distillers, 
put through a four-for-three split in 
1945 and in 1944 made, also, a two- 
for-one share exchange. 


Equities Unchanged 


Stock splits, of course, add nothing 
to the value of the equities against 
which a corporation’s shares are is- 
sued, and theoretically merely reduce 
the percentage of each share’s inter- 
est in the net asset values behind the 
entire stock issue. It would appear 
logical that the only market effect 
would be a proportionate lowering of 
the market value of each share, and 
this is the first immediate market re- 
sponse. 

However, the lowering in price 
brings the issue within range of a 


8 


Somehow we must jump _ this 
hurdle if 1947 is to mark a year: of 
prosperity. That the nation has 
weathered the industrial setbacks of 
the past year is in itself a great trib- 
ute to its vitality and to its ability to 
ward off a depression if given a fair 
chance. 

We must solve the portal-to-portal 
wage controversy which, like a Pan- 
dora’s box, has released a plethora 
of labor suits fostered in part by labor 
lawyers who are concerned primarily 
in boosting fees for themselves. It 
will take several years before these 
cases reach our highest tribunal and 
even then further delays in rendering 
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greater number of investors, and be-— 
cause the demand-supply ratio actu- 
ally is increased, despite the greater 


Company Ratio 
Abbott Labs. ..:..2-for-1 
Amerada Petroleum. 2-for-1 
Amer. Airlines 
Am. Export Lines.2%-for-1 
Am. Home.Prod.. . .3-for-1 
American News ...2-for-1l 
Amer. Safety Razor .3-for-1 
Assoc. Dry Goods. .2-for-1 
Barker Bros. ...... 2-for-1 
Bayuk Cigars 2-for-1 
Bliss & Laughlin. . .2-for-1 
Bower Roller 

Bearing 3-for-2 
Bower Roller 

Bearing 50% ~ 
Briggs & Stratton. .2-for-1 
Brown-Forman ....100% 
Brown Shoe 2-for-1 
Burlington Mills. ..2-for-1 
Canada Dry 
Celanese Corp... .2'%4-for-1 
Century Ribbon... .2-for-1 
Champion Paper ...2-for-1 
Checker Cab 
City Investing 
Conde Nast 
Cons. Grocers 
Continental Steel.2!4-for-1 
Cudahy Packing ...10% 
Cuneo Press 100% 
Dana Corporation. .3-for-1 
Dayton Rubber... .2-for-1 
Decca Records 2-for-1 
Detroit Steel 2-for-1. 

2-for-1 
Distillers Corp. ....2-for-1 
D.W.G. Cigar 2-for-1 
Eastern Air Lines. .4-for-1 
Edison Bros. Stores .2-for-1 
Ekco Products 2-for-1 
Eversharp 3-for-2 
Fed. Dept. Stores. .2-for-1 
Florsheim “A” 2-for-1 
Food Fair Stores. . .4-for-1 
Froedtert Grain... .2-for-1 
Gaylord Container. .3-for-1 
Greyhound Corp... .3-for-1 
Hall Printing 2-for-1 
Hazel-Atlas 5-for-1 
Hercules Powder. . .2-for-1 
Holland Furnace. . .2-for-1 


Approved 
Mar. 28 
May 26 
Mar. 17 
June 7 
Sep. 19 
Mar. 13 
Aug. 22 
May 20 
April 5 
Sep. 18 
Aug. 15 


Sep. 


Nov. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
June 
July 
Sep. 
April 
Oct. 
Mar. 
May 
Aug. 
April 
Mar. 
Nov. 
July 
July 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
April 
June 
May 
April 
Jan. 
Sep. 
Mar. 
July 
June 
April 
Mar. 
May 
July. 
July 
Sep. 
Mar. 
May 


a decision may result because there 
is no judicial precedent to follow. If 
these claims for retroactive pay for 
time not an inherent part of the work 
process are granted by our New Deal 
Supreme Court, the major cost ma 
have to be borne by the Federal Goy- 
ernment since the period involved is 
the war years. During those years 
excess profits taxes took a major por- 
tion of corporations’ earnings, which 
taxes in part would be redeemable if 
portal-to-portal claims are sustained. 

Each of the foregoing problems 
can substantially impede our progress 
and the solution of each is of such 

Please turn to page 32 


number of shares available, the even- 
tual result very often is a higher 
market valuation of the shares. 


Company Ratio 
Industrial Rayon. . .2-for-1 
Inland Steel 
Int’l Bus. Mach.... .5-for-4 
Int’l Silver 
Int’l Silver, pf 
Julius Kayser 
Kimberly-Clark ....2-for-1° 
Madison Sq. Garden.3-for-1 
Magnavox 20 


Approved 
Mar. 27 
April 24 
Jan. 8 
April 24 
April 24 
Jan. 15 
Aug. 9 
June 21 
June 1 
Feb. 21 
Mar. 14 
Aug. 
Apri 
June 
July 
April 
Feb. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
June 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Mar. 
June 
April 


Marathon Corp..... 
Melville Shoe 
Minn. & St. L. Ry..4-for-1 
Mojud Hosiery 
Monsanto Chemical. 3-for-1 
Munsingwear 
G. C. Murphy 
National Airlines. ..20% 
Nat'l City Lines... .2-for-1 
Nat’] Container ....10% 
Nat’l Dept. Stores. .3-for-2 
National Distillers. .3-for-1 
Nat’l Linen Service.3-for-1 
Neisner Bros 
Pacific Mills 
Paramount Pic.....2-for-1 
Plough, Inc........ 3-for-2 
Pond Creek 

Pocahontas 
Reliance Mfg 
Schenley Distillers. 10-for-7 
Southeast. Grey- 

hound 
Square D 
Sterchi Bros 
Sunshine Biscuits . .2-for-1 
Superior Steel 
Sweets Co. of Amer.3-for-1 
Thatcher Mfg. ..... 5% 
Thatcher Mfg. ..... 5% 
Thatcher Mfg. ..... 2-for-1 
Timken Detroit 

Axle 


United Fruit 

Un. Merch. & Mfrs. .3-for-1 
Un.-Rexall Drug.. .2-for-1 
U. S. Plywood 

Vick Chemical 

Hiram Walker ....4-for-1 
Warner Bros. ...... 2-for-1 Aug. 
Wyandotte Worsted.2-for-1 June 
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Harris & Ewing 


Inflation Fading as 
An Investment Factor 


Many commodities have passed their price peak; 


remainder should reach theirs shortly. Prospects favor 


price adjustments rather than widespread advances 


By Allan 


hroughout the war and for a 

considerable period after it end- 
ed, the price structure was highly ar- 
tificial. Instead of normal supply and 
demand influences, prices were af- 
fected by Government control meas- 
ures, production limitations and sim- 
lar sudden abnormally large changes 
in both supply and demand, subsidies, 
substitution of one product for anoth- 
er and a host of other influences 
which created a serious lack of bal- 
ance between various commodities 
and between prices in general and 
consumer incomes. 


Inflation Potential 


After V-J Day, the crippling ef- 
lects of price control on production 
aused the supply of available goods 
0 fall far below levels of demand 
‘welled both by record levels of in- 
ividual income and savings and by 
ears of doing without a long list of 
urable goods. As long as OPA was 
permitted to hamstring the normal 
lunctioning of the economy, a highly 
langerous inflationary force existed 
vhich was potentially capable of blow- 
ng the lid off practically all prices 
hrough black market operations. 
Fortunately, OPA was extin- 
kuished before this process had 
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gained explosive proportions. Until 
this happened, investors had to reck- 
on with the possibility of sharply ex- 
panding inventory profits, with an in- 
evitable later period of inventory 
losses; during the last half of 1946, 
while the price level was being read- 
justed to the higher production costs 
which had accumulated during the 
war years, the possibility became, to 
some extent at least, an actuality. 

But inflation and the threat of in- 
flation have become less important 
as market factors within the fairly 
recent past. One of the most impor- 
tant inflationary influences — the 
OPA — is now only an unpleasant 
memory; improvement has already 
been witnessed, and will continue, in 
two others, namely expansion of the 
money supply by huge Federal defi- 
cits and the lack of balance between 
supply and demand for consumers’ 
durable goods. 

The OPA exerted an inflationary 
effect by holding prices down on bad- 
ly needed items to the point where 
it was unprofitable to produce them, 
with the result that they were not 
made available. Profit margins are 
still subnormal in many lines, but 
gradual correction is taking place as 
prices seek more realistic levels. 


The election of an economy-minded 
Republican Congress strengthens the 
already good possibility that the Fed- 
eral budget will be balanced, with 
something to spare for debt reduction, 
during the 1947-48 fiscal year. Even 
thus far during the current fiscal 
period, the deficit is small, being 
measured in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars rather than in tens of bil- 
lions as was true as recently as a 
year ago. Federal income exceeded 
outgo in September and. December 
and will undoubtedly’ do so in March, 
with the other forthcoming months 
likely to be fairly close to the line. 
This factor, combined with the siz- 
able reduction in Government deot 
during 1946 by use of the Treasury’s 
working fund balance, spells an end 
to the practice of loading up the com- 
mercial banks with Government 
bonds, thereby adding to bank de- 
posits, the basis of the money supply. 

Supply is still far below demand 
for most items which were in short 
supply during the war, but it is 
catching up. 

After falling to 152 last February, 
the FRB index of industrial produc- 
tion recovered substantially, rising to 
182 in November. This was a grati- 
fying performance, but it is worth 
remembering that the index re- 
mained above the most recent level— 
mostly far above it—for three and a 
nalf years between February 1942 and 
August 1945; the 1945 calendar year 
average was 203. Thus, there is still 
a long way to go before industry re- 
attains what, by the standards of re- 
cent years, could be considered full 
production. 


Rush Subsides 


In the meantime. however, con- 
sumers’ most pressing wants have 
been satisfied to some extent and 
prices have risen far enough in re- 
cent months to make the average per- 
son think twice before rushing to buy, 
as he was doing a year ago. 

Labor is now the only remaining 
important factor potentially capable 
of re-arousing inflationary fears. lf 
the CIO makes a really serious ef- 
fort to obtain the fantastic wage in- 
creases its propaganda mentions, and 
attains any great degree of success in 
this endeavor, the wage-price spiral 
will be started all over again, with 
results which can be foreseen with 
trepidation, if not with any great de- 

Please turn to page 29 
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General Motors 


How Twenty Industries Line up 


Automobiles—Auto Parts—Aviation—Beverages—Building 
Chemicals — Electrical Products — Foods — Paper 
Petroleum—Plastics—Rail Equipments—Railroads—Rubber 
Steel — Textiles — Tobacco — Machinery — Mining— Movies 


Automohiles: 


lagued with one strike after anoth- 
r er throughout most of the year, 
automobile manufacturers were pre- 
vented for considerable periods from 
operating above break-even levels 
of production, and results for 1946 
were generally unsatisfactory. Total 
production for last year is set at about 
2.1 million cars, which was materially 
below prewar output for most years 
—and, in fact, was not very much 
greater than the number of cars re- 
tired from the road during 1946. 

To offset sharply increased wage 
costs, car prices have had to be raised 
substantially, but- this is unlikely to 
create any significant sales resistance 
until the backlog of urgent demand 
has been materially reduced from 
present levels. And by that time, it 
is hoped that the volume of output 
will be several times that of 1946, 
permitting lower prices and profits as 
well. In view of the fact that civilian 
auto production was halted during 
the war years, the statistics of the 
situation indicate a sustained high 
level of demand for almost a decade. 

As for the more immediate: earn- 
ings picture, this will be shaped by 
labor union policies. If the industry 
can avoid lengthy work stoppages and 
if wages do not again have to be in- 
creased substantially, 1947 earnings 
results should be considerably more 
encouraging than those for 1946. 
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Auta Parts: 


he 1946 earnings experience of 

the automotive parts makers fell 
considerably short of being satisfac- 
tory — and for the same reason that 
auto manufacturers’ results were so 
disappointing: the strike epidemic. 
The prospects for 1947 hinge on the 
same factors as in the case of the 
auto companies. If strikes are avoided, 
earnings should improve materially. 
Wide earnings swings have been 
characteristic of this field, but a 
somewhat better degree of stability 
should be attained by numerous com> 
panies as a result of a growing vol- 


ume of non-automotive product out-’ 


put. During the war they were very 
important suppliers of aviation needs, 
and from a longer term standpoint 
should benefit from the peacetime 
growth of the air transport industry. 


Aviation: 


ee ammeme to a peacetime oper- 
ating basis was practically com- 
pleted by the aircraft manufacturers 


in 1946. Their dollar volume plum- 
meted from $15.2 billion in 1944 to 
$8.2 billion in 1945 and to only about 
$1 billion last year, but even the latter 
figure was more than three times the 
best levels witnessed before the war. 

Some 1,400 military planes were 
turned out in 1946, against a wartime 
peak of 96,000, but there should be 
an increase to around 2,500 this year. 
Airline transport volume — should 
move up to about $175 million from 
the 1946 level of $120 million. 

The best 1946 record was compiled 
by producers of private planes, who 
completed some 35,000 units, almost 
ten times the 1939 total. With the 
two-place plane market pretty - well 
saturated, emphasis this year will be 
on larger models and unit production 
will fall. Dollar sales of personal 
planes will be sustained by the highet 
unit prices; on the other hand, pro 
duction and sales costs will rise also. 
Several large manufacturers have 
newly entered the personal plane 
market recently. 

The airlines were seriously handi 
capped last year by declining passét 
ger load factors, higher wage costs 
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expenses incident to opening up ex- 
tensive new routes and the necéssity 
of carrying out substantial. new financ- 
ing, under unfavorable market condi- 
tions, in order to pay for large num- 
bers of new aircraft. Air mail rates 
were sharply reduced October 1, 
though this development will help to 
sustain mail volume. While the air- 
line field still offers interesting growth 
possibilities, the outlook for 1947 is 
somewhat obscure, as is indicated by 
the action of equity issues in the 
group. 


Heverages: 
hortages of materials, containers 
and closures represented the 


principal handicap of all branches of 
the beverage industry last year, as 
during the war. Their showings were 





Standard of California 





generally satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances and steadily improving 
supply situations are indicated for 
this year. 

Distillers hope in 1947 to restore 
stocks to prewar levels, which would 
require production at roughly twice 
the withdrawal rate of about 120 mil- 
lion gallons per annum. Bourbons 
will benefit most, with corn complete- 
ly released; on the other hand, im- 
ported Scotch will continue inade- 
quate. Taxes now account for more 
than half retail prices and the one- 
third reduction in excise taxes due at 
mid-1947 will be constructive. 

Brewers are likewise favored by 
relaxation of grain restrictions and 
view excise tax reduction as an im- 
portant factor in their prospects. 
Year-to-year stability should continue 
characteristic of their operations, and 
also those of vintners, who have defi- 


nitely established the possibility of. 


domestically producing consistently 
fine wines. 
Soft drinks, notably cola and other 
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carbonated beverages, give evidence 
of resuming: their long term upward 
trends. Sugar allotments are expected 
to rise from 60 to 70 per cent of 1941 
bases next April and eventually all 
such restrictions will be lifted. 

Companies in all branches have 
been, in general, beneficiaries of in- 
come tax reductions and those with 
non-calendar fiscal years have further 
savings ahead. Over the longer term, 
excessive capacities are likely to in- 
tensify beverage competition. 


Building: 

he construction industry goal for 
1947 is $15 billion, up 50 per 
cent from last year, while nearly $7 
billion more is expected to be spent 
for repairs and maintenance, accord- 
ing to latest data. That some prog- 
ress already has been made since the 
end of the war is indicated by the 
estimated $10.1 billion spent for new 
construction in 1946 compared with 
only $4.4 billion in the previous year 
(Department of Commerce figures). 
Of 1947’s contemplated total, the 
largest amount in any one category 
is an estimated $6 billion for private 
houses exclusive of farm homes. One 
million new dwelling units would be 
started and about 900,000 completed 
during the year. In 1946, 675,000 
dwelling units were started and 450,- 
000 finished at a cost of $3.3 billion 
against only $670 million spent for 

home construction in 1945, 
Uncertainties in the picture include 
possible manpower shortages in both 

Please turn to page 33 
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Some Stocks Had 
Wide ‘46 Declines 


While industrials, generally, ended the year less 


than 25 per cent below their peaks, many dropped 


50 per cent or more. Some interesting examples 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


enerally speaking, the industrial 
ts shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange ended 1946 less than 25 
per cent below their best levels of the 
year. Using the Dow-Jones indus- 
trials as a yardstick, the closing aver- 
age of 177.20 was only 16.3 per cent 
below the 212.50 high recorded on 


May 29. Even at the October 9 low ~ 


the recession from the year’s peak 
amounted only to 23.2 per cent. Many 
stocks made better-than-average final 
showings, but a significant number 
failed to show anything like the resil- 
iency of the shares making up the 
Dow-Jones list, which staged a re- 
covery of 8.6 per cent during the final 
two months of the year. 


Still Sluggish 


More than 125 industrial shares, as 
well as 25 railroad issues, closed the 
year 50 per cent or more below their 
1946 top prices, and the majority cf 
them still show little disposition to 
keep pace with the general market. In 
most instances the reasons are not far 
to seek, for either the drastic decline 
or the current listlessness of the is- 
sues affected. This is particularly 
true in the cases of stocks represent- 
ing aircraft makers, air transport 
lines, manufacturers of automobiles 
or parts and accessories, and compa- 
nies whose production or distribution 
still suffers from the effects of strikes 
and slowdowns in their own plants 
or in the plants of others upon whom 
they rely for essential materials. But 
in other cases, situations within the 
companies themselves provide ample 
explanation for the sharp downward 
revision in the market’s appraisal of 
the value of a firm’s securities. 

There were instances, also, where 
the year’s high was set in the early 
weeks of 1946, and the shares were 
under persistent pressure throughout 
the year. Mafiy issues closely identi- 


fed with the war, and with drab 
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peacetime prospects, or plagued with 
reconversion delays, made some effort 
to tag along with the general market, 
but the May setback materialized be- 
fore they reached their 1945 tops. 

Partly because their uncertainties 
antedated 1946 few of these appeared 
in the list of stocks registering more 
than 50 per cent declines last year. 
Some, such as American Can with 
highs of 112% in 1945 and 106% in 
1946, gradually recovered poise and 
finished the year in average price po- 
sitions. Others, however, actually 
made new five-year lows toward the 
end of the year—Sperry Corporation, 
United Aircraft, Climax Molybde- 
num and Western Union among 
them. Bendix Aviation, incidentally, 
came within less than one point of 
setting a new five-year low, 


Two-thirds of the issues which re- 
ceded to a point more than half way 


_ between their peaks of 1946 and zero, 


definitely reflected conditions within 
the industries in which they operate, 
rather than situations within the cor- 
porations ‘themselves. The aviation 
group contributed 9 aircraft makers 
and 10 air lines. The automotive is- 
sues were represented by 5 automo- 
bile makers and 8 manufacturers of 
automotive equipment and automobile 
supplies. 

Textiles and hosiery accounted for 
10 while retailers, mainly distributors 
of textiles, hosiery and other soft 
goods, provided 8. Radio manufactur- 
ing contributed 5 issues, mining 9, 
and the heavy industries, including 
suppliers to the construction industry, 
were represented by a score or more. 


Strike Impact 


The market’s loss of enthusiasm 
for the auto and auto equipment 
shares is readily traceable to the in- 
dustry’s earlier inability to get off to 
a good start, its sluggish progress 
once it did get into production, and 
the trade’s estimate that as a result of 
the 17-day work stoppage in John L. 
Lewis’s coal fields, the industry wiil 
lose 265,000 car and truck units dur- 


ing the first quarter of this year. Pro- 
Please turn to page 29 


70 Stocks Which Dropped 50% or More in 1946 


Issue High Low 
ACF-Brill Motors .. 19 8 
American Airlines .. 197% 9 
American Bosch ... 30 12% 
Amer. Cable & Radio 17% 5% 
American Ice 18% ; 
American Woolen .. 7034 
A.P.W. Products.... 10% 
Artloom Corp. ..... 30 
Austin, Nichols .. 25% 
Bath Iron Works... 
Beech Aircraft 
Bell Aircraft 
Braniff Airways .... 
Bullard Company .. 
Byers (A. M.)...... 
Carrier Corporation. . 
Checker Cab 
2limax Molybdenum 
Consolidated Vultee. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Dunhill Internat]... 
Emerson Electric . 
Emerson Radio .... 
Eureka Williams ... 
Eversharp 
Gar Wood Indus.... 
Graham-Paige 
Grumman Aircraft... 
Hayes Industries ... 
Hollander & Son.... 
Hudson Motor 
International Mining 
Interstate Dept. Strs. 
Jacobs CF. 1s.) 105--- 
Kelsey-Hayes “B”.. 


Last 
834 
95% 

13% 


Issue 
Lerner Stores 
Lockheed Aircraft .. 
Lowenstein (M.)... 
Mandel Bros. 
Minn.-Moline 
Mojud Hosiery .... 
Munsingwear 
National Airlines ... 
N. Y. Shipbuilding. . 11% 
Northwest Airlines. . 18% 
Oppenheim, Collins. . 25 
Pan Amer. Airways. 11y% 
Patino Mines 11% 
Penn.-Cent. Airlines .. 12% 
Philco Corporation. . 20% 
Phoenix Hosiery ... 16% 
Pittsburgh Steel .... 95% 
Pressed Steel Car... 11% 
Publicker Indus. ... 32 
Radio Corporation .. 9 
Republic. Aviation. .. 7% 
Republic Pictures .. 7 
Reynolds Spring ... 12% 
5% 
S¥% 
18% 


High 
44%, 


Low 


21% 
183 
20% 
12% 


11% 
13% 
1434 


Silver King Mining. . 
Sparks-Withington. . 
Sperry Corporation. . 
Spiegel Inc. ........ 
Trans. & West. Air. 
Transue & Williams 
United Air Lines.... 
United Aircraft . 
Vanadium 


37% 
39 
Western Air Lines.. 35 


West. Union Tel. “A” 53% 
Willys-Overland .... 2634 
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More ohifts Ahead 


In Foreign Trade 


Our “favorable” foreign trade balance has fallen to 
half its average annual war rate. Support for domestic 
industrial activity from this source is tapering off 


By Freeman Cleaves 


he normal and expected slump in 

postwar exports is following the 
same pattern as after World War I 
with this difference: the decline is 
much less abrupt and probably will 
not go as far. 

Merchandise exports during the 
first nine months of 1946, including 
strike-bound September, were off 
only 10.7 per cent from the similar 
period of 1945. Meanwhile foreign 
trade as a whole almost held its own 
with imports rising from $3.2 billion 
to $3.5 billion, an over-all gain of 
$346 million or 10.9 per cent. 

The cumulative effect of these 
changes is felt of course in the for- 
eign trade balance which from Jan- 
vary 1942 through September 1946 
has been running at a $7.0 billion 
average annual rate. Tremendous 
trade balance fluctuations are sympto- 
matic of wartime activities, and in 
1944 the difference between exports 
and imports reached the record figure 
of $10.3 billion, more than twice that 
of any other year. 


Postwar Trend 


Merchandise exports reached a 
high monthly rate in May 1945 and 
have been declining generally since, 
although showing temporary gains 
from May to August last year. But 
since imports have followed their 
normal postwar .course, which is up- 
ward, the trade balance for the first 
nine months of 1946 dropped as low 
as $3.6 billion. This represented a 
decline of 25 per cent from the $4.8 
billion of the similar 1945 period and 
the trend is still downward. 

Partly because of our lend-lease 
shipments which went nearly every- 
where, our biggest year for the trade 
balance came during the war and not 
after. A glance at foreign trade fig- 
ures posted after World War I is 
essential for a general comparison. 
During that era, export volume 
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reached successive new highs of $7.9 
billion in 1919 and $8.2 ,billion in 
1920 with imports rising to $3.9 
billion and then to $5.3 billion. 

The balance of foreign trade, ac- 
cordingly, was greatest in 1919 when 
it reached $4.0 billion, and this was 
also a year for large foreign loans. 
The trade balance slumped to $2.9 
billion: in 1920, the all-time record 
year for imports, and to less than $2 
billion in 1921, a poor business year. 
Exports fell off to nearly half the 
1920 figure in 1921 while imports 
were down more than half. Recovery 
in 1922 found exports at $3.8 billion 
and imports at $3 billion with the 
foreign trade balance shrunk to $719 
million. This represented a tremen- 
dous decline—from $4.0 billion to 
$719 million—in four years. 

While exports totaled more than 
$5 billion both in 1928 and 1929, they 
did n6t approach this figure again 
until after war again blazed in Eu- 
rope, reaching $5.1 billion in 1941. 
The World War II trend of exports 
and the trade balance are shown in 
the tabulation. 

For the first nine months of 1946, 
exports moderately declined, to $7.1 
billion against nearly $8 billion for 
the similar 1945 period. Unless 
this nation is headed for another re- 
cession period in the near future such 
as that of 1920-21, the decline in ex- 
ports should continue to be gradual. 

Existing obstacles to the sending of 
ready-made American goods to Eng- 
land, for example, will be offset by 
demands in the Far East and other 





Exports and Imports 


(000 omitted) . 

Balance 

Year Exports Imports of Trade 
1941.. $5,147,154 $3,345,005 $1,802,149 
1942.. 8,079,517 2,744,862 5,334,655 
1943.. 12,964,166 3,381,374 9,582,792 
1944.. 14,261,273 3,920,590 10,340,683 
1945.. 9,805,875 4,135,992 5,669,883 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


Harris & Ewing 


Pacific points. Revival of Far FEast- 
ern trade is considered economically 
important both because it contributes 
to this country’s standard of living 
and because of the increasing political 
significance of the Far East. Ameri- 
can business interests are reviving 
in China, while Russia, technically 
speaking, continues to be one of our 
best customers with emphasis on 
steam and Diesel locomotives. In re- 
spect to our Latin American trade, 
however, the question has been raised 
whether the United States is not 
pricing itself out of those markets. 


Aggregate Business 


Meanwhile it is apparent that this 
country will continue to do more ex- 
port business than before the war. In 
the pre-war year of 1941, exports 
totaled slightly more than $5.1 billion 
while those for 1946 had been run- 
ning at the rate of $10 billion includ- 
ing United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration — ship- 
ments, and at about $7.5 billion with- 
out them. 

The decline from the wartime high 
of $14.2 billion in foreign trade has 
been accompanied, naturally, by a 
tapering off of support from this 
source for domestic industrial activity. 
Declines from the record production 
years of 1943, 1944 and 1945, as ex- 
perienced by various industries, have 
been somewhat commonplace. For- 
eign trade, however, shows no signs 
of slumping to its post-World War I 
lows. but is continuing at a fairly re- 
spectable rate while reconverted in- 
dustry has turned to relieving pent- 
up domestic wants. The lifting of 
burdensome wartime taxes and of 
price controls also has helped to 
compensate for the loss of foreign 
trade. 
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N. Y. 5S. E. ividend Honor Holl 


he “Honor Roll” of New York 
Stock Exchange common stocks 
which have paid dividends annually 
for the last decade has added a num- 
ber of well known names in recent 
years and shows a considerable in- 


Stock (Year Starting Ur- 


broken Dividend Record): 1932 


$0.28 


1933 


$0.25 
1.35 
0.33 
Nil 
1.00 
Nil 
1.25 
Nil 
Nil 
6.00 
1.25 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
.00 1.00 1.00 
Initial div. Sept. 29th— 

0.85 0.60 

4.00 

Nil 

3.00 


weeeee 


Allied Chem. & Dye (1921) 
Allied Kid  ___ is 


wom 


crease over the record of one year 
ago. For purposes of comparison, the 
detailed record extends back to 1931. 

The year in which unbroken pay- 
ments began is shown after the name 
of each company, as Pennsylvania 
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1.40 
0.04 
1.10 
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0.10 
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Nil 
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Atlas ae Be (1934) ....... 


Barnsdall Oil (1985)........ 
Bayuk Cigars (1934) 
Beatrice Foods ( 


$8 


Nil 
Nil 
3.00 
Nil 
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0.25 
0.30 
$22.50 
0.50 
0.63 


1.50 
Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
— [Initial div. 
0.70 0.40 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil. Nil 
1.10 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
0.50 
0.60 
1.56 
Nil 
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Calumet & Hecla (1936 .... 
Campbell, Wyant (1935)... 
Cannon Mills (1928) ....... 1.30 

Car., Clinchfield Ohio (1925) ; 5.00 5.00 
Carolina Power & Lt. (1937) is 0.05 Nil 


Caterpillar Tractor (1925).. 3. 0.6234 
Central Aguirre £ K 


Asso.(1929) 


1.50 
Central Hudson G&E (1927) 


0.80 
0.25 
0.25 
0.41 
2.50 
Nil 


0.80 


*0.23 


Note: All dividend payments have been adjusted for stock splits. 
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1, 
0.12% 


Initial div. paid in 193 
250 1.60 1.60 
0.12% 


0.12% 
1.50 


Nil , 
0.13 1/3 0. 
0.07 0 
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Philadelphia Electric (1929) 


Philip Morris (1928) 
Pitts. Cin. Chi.&St.L.(1922) 


Pitts. Ft. Wayne&Chi. (1901) 


Pitts. Plate Glass (1889)... 


Plough Inc. (1931) 
Procter & Gamble (1891).. 


Plymouth Oil (1925) ...... 
Public Service of N.J.(1907) 
Pullman, Imc. (1927) ....... 
Purity Bakeries (1928) .... 


Phillips Petroleum (1934). 
Pillsbury Mills (1924) ..... 


Pfeiffer Brewing (1935).... 
Pfizer (Chas.) (1925) ...... 
Phelps Dodge (1934) 


Peoples Gas Lt. & C.(1937) 
Petrol, Corp. of Am. (1934) 


Pet Rie CISEE) 66s. csc. 


Paraffine Companies (1929) 


Parke, Davis (1878) 

Parker Rust Proof (1924) 
Patino Mines (1936)...... 
Peoples Drug (1927) are 


Panhandle E. Pipe L. (1937) 
Penn. Salt (1863) ...... 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. (1925). 


Pacific Lighting (1909).... 


Pacific Gas & Elec. (1919) 


1.20 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 
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1.35 


0.80 


1.10 


0.50 


1.10 
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ANCOR OMMS 


0.70 1.10 


6.82 
0.17 

- Initial div. paid in 193 
0.42 


Nil 


0.33 


Nil 


0.30 


0.70 
0.70 
1.2 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
3.00 
3.00 
Nil 
Nil 
0.67 


3.00 
Nil 


0.50 
2.10 
4.00 
1%%stk. 
Nil 
0.83 
Ls 


ypewriter (1937) ... 


Raybestos-Manhattan (1929) 
roid Co. (1889) 


Reading Company (1905). 


Reliable Stores (1936) ... 
Richfield Oil (1937) ........ 


Royal T: 


Rheem Mfg. (1937) ........ 
Rube 


Remington Rand (1936).. 
Reynolds Tobacco (1987) 
Reynalds Tobacco “B’’ (1929) 


Reliance Mfg. ‘(1934)..... 


Quaker State Oil (1931).... 


5 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0) 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
50 
00 
00 
50 
52 
80 
0 
0 
73% 
50 
00 
25 
90 
.30 
50 
50 
vA) 
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*Also paid stock. *Paid in company-held stock. {Paid in warehouse receipts. 


All dividend payments have been adjusted for stock splits. 


in subsidiary stock. 


Note: 


tPaid 


JANUARY 22, 1947 


RLD 


Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend Record): 


Standard Oil (Calif.) (1912) 
Standard Oil (Ind.) (1894). 
Standard Oil (N. J. (1882). 
tandard Oi 
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Talcott (James) (1937) ... —————— Initial div. paid in 1937 
Texas Company (1902) .... ’ 1.373% 0.70 1,15 3.00 
exas Gulf 2: 1.2! 2.00 
10%stk, 10%stk. 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
roducts (1936). é a Nil Nil 
Tide Water Asso. Oil (1936) 3 i i Nil 
Timken- i i Nil 
1.00 
0.50 
1.62% 
1.20 


yroooore 
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Swift International (1919).. 
Sylvania Elec. Prods. (1929) 
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Transamerica Corp. (1934). 


Underwood Corp. (1911)... 
Union Carbide & C. (1917). 
Union Oil of Calif. (1916).. 
Union Fac. R.R. (1900) 
Union Tank Car (1914).... 
United Aircraft (1936) 
United Biscuit (1928) 
United Carbon (1933) 
United-Carr Fastener (1929) 
United Engineering (1902). 
United Fruit (1899) .....2.. 
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U. S. Gypsum (1920) ; 
U. S. Pipe & Fdry. (1926). 0.871% 
U. S. Playing: Card (1929). 1.00 
U. S. Tobacco (1912) E 1.10 
Universal Cyclops St’1(1936) ———————- Not available 
Universal Leaf Tob. (1927) y 2.50 3.00 3 


Van Norman (1935) Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Van Raalte (1934) Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Vick Chemical (1933) Se 0.30 1.20 
Victor Chemical (1927) .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 
Virginian Railway (1935)... 0.37% 0.75 Nil Nil 
Visking Corp. “A” (1930).. 0.34 0.50 0.83 1.78 
Vulcan Detinning (1934)... 4.00 1.50 Nil 3.00 


Waldorf System (1919) 1.50 6.50 1.50 0.20 
Walgreen Company (1933). Nil i 0.67 0.67 
Walker (H.) G. & W.(1936) {056% 70.06% Nil Nil 
Washington Gas Lt. (1866) 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Waukesha Motor (1922).... 0.75 0.56 0.30 0.30 ‘3 
Wayne Knitting Mills(1937) #5.59  #6.99 Nil Nil Ni 
Wayne Pump (1937) ....... ————— Initial div. paid in 193 
Wesson Oil &Snowdrift(1927) 0.52% 1.00 
Western Auto Supply (1928) x 0.50 1.33 
Westingh’se Air Brake(1875) 2.00 : 1.00 0.75 
Westinghouse Electric(1935) . I f Nil 
Weston Elec. Instrmt.(1936) .75 i Nil Nil 
Westvaco Chlorine (1928).. Z f 0.30 F 
West Virginia Pulp (1899). : : 4.40 

White (S. S.) Dental (1881) t i 0.20 
Wilson Jones (1934) i i Nil 
Woolworth (F. W.) (1912). e t 2.40 
Wright Aero (1936) i i Nil 
Wrigley (William) Jr.(1913) J 50 3.00 3.50 


Yale & Towne (1899) y r 0.70 0.60 
Youngstown St’l Door(1926) i J 0.70 0.60 
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Note: All dividend payments have been adjusted for stock splits. *Also paid stock. {Paid fractional share of Radio Corporation of America common 
stock. #On $25 par stock. YtPartly from surplus. +Paid on capital stock. 


N. Y. Curh Dividend Honor Holl 


Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend Record): 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


(1935) Nil i : $1.62%4 $2.00 
Agnew-Surpass (1934) . F 0.60 0.80 
Ainsworth Mfg. (1932) i ; 0.17 . i 1.83 1.50 
Air Associates (1937) i i Nil i i Nil . 0.50 

& i 2.00 i 

Nil 

0.40 

4 ; 4.00 
Amer. Cyanamid (1934) ... i i Nil 
Amer. Fork & Hoe (1934).. ‘ t Nil 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1910).. J J 1.00 
Amer, Laundry Mchy.(1912) 2.25 1.20 0.40 
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Note: All dividend payments have been adjusted for stock splits. *Also paid stock. 


‘38 FINANCIAL WORLD 





1944 1945 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


1.56 


1.90 
Not available —— 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
0.05 


1932 1933 


2.50 


1931 


Stock (Year Startirg Un- 


broken Dividend Record): 
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Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Autom. Voting Mach. (1934) Initial div paid in 1934 





1.00 

Nil 

Nil 
——Not available—— 

Nil i 

1.00 

Nil 


7.75 
0.75 


Nil 


2.50 
3.50 
0.50 

Nil 


Amer. Lt. & Traction(1904) 
Am. Metal Products (1936) . 


Amer. Meter (1936) 


Ashland Oil & Refin’g(1934) 
Atl Coast Line Co. (1934). 
Atlas Plywood (1936) ...... 


Aro Equipment (1934) .... 


RERSSSSRSEB 





0.16 


0.11 


Not available —— 
Initial div. paid in 193 


0.20 


7.50 











Bridgeport Gas Light(1920) 
Buckeye Pipe Line (1912)., ° 


Breeze Corp. (1936) . 
Brille Manufacturing (1930) 


Beau Brummel (1931) .. 
Bourjois Inc. (1929)........ 


Bell Telephone (Can.) (1891) 


Baldwin Rubber (1936) .... 
Basic Refractories (1937).. 
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0.88 
Nil 
2.00 
2.40 
3.75 
Nil 
Nil 
4.00 


0.50 
Not available 

2.00 

1.62 
4.25 

Nil 

Nil 

4.00 


Not available 
Nil 


Nil 
Initial div. paid in 1937 
2.25 
2.00 
5.00 
Nil 
Nil 
Initial div. paid in 1937 
4.00 


0.75 
Initial div. paid in 1936——— 


Nil 
0.19 
4.00 
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Corp. (1935) 


Elgin Nat’l Watch (1935).. 


Esquire (1937) . 
(Can.) “A” (1930) 


‘d Motor(Can.) ““B’’(1930) : 
Fox (Peter) Brewing (1935) Init. 


Davenport Hosiery. (1929). 


Falstaff B (1936)... 
Fire Aceh ot Phils, (1910). 


Ford Motor 


For 


ureka Pipe Line (1912)... 


Draper Corp. (1916)...... 
Duke Power (1926) ........ 


Divco Corp., (1937)........ 


Dominion Bridge 
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1933— 
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Nil 
Not available 
1.50 
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00 
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0. 
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0.25 


Initial div. paid in 1936—— 
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2.00 
0.36 
6.50 
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Great Northern Paper(1910) 
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0.50 1.00 1.20 2.25 1.38 2.00 1, 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 2.00 
*Also paid dividend in preferred stock. tAlso paid stock. #Paid in stock. §$1 in debenture 


0.50 


eeeee 
seen 
eeees 


(1926) 


etroleum (1918) ‘ 
(1934) .. 
Chute (1929).... 


tPaid 1 share of Fox De Luxe Brewing Co. 


JANUARY 22, 1947: 


nsur. Co. of No. Am.(1874) 
Note: Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits. 


Int’l 


mperial Oil (1914) ... 


Int’l P 
Irving Air 


Iron 


notes, 


RLD 














Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken, Dividend Record): 


Kennedy’s (1937) 

Kidde (Walter) (193.) 
Kirkland Lake Gold (1934). 
Klein (D. Emil) (1929) 
Kleinert(1I.B.) Rubber(1935) . 
Knott Corp. (1936) 


Lake Shore Mines (1918)... 
Lane Wells (1937) 

Lanston Monotype (1916).. 
Le Tourneau (R. G.) (1934) 
Locke Steel Chain (1936)... 


Louisiana Land & Ex. (1935) 
Lynch Corp. (1929 


Mapes Cons. Manuf. (1929) 
Marcor.i Int’l] Marine (1936) 
Mead Johnson (1927) 
Memphis Nat. Gas. (1934) 
Midvale Company (1926)... 
Midwest Oil (1927) 
Midwest Piping & Sup.(1937) 
Monroe Loan Soc. “‘A’’(1936) 
Montana-Dakota Util. (1937) 
Montreal Lt., H. & Pr.(1916) 
Mountain Producers (1922). 
MountainStatesT.&.T.(1911) 
Murray Ohio Mfg. (1936).. 
Muskegon Piston Ring(1926) 


Nachman Corp. (1935) ..... 
National Breweries (1919).. 
National Fuel Gas (1903)... 
National Transit (1916) 
N. E. Tel. & Tel. (1880)... 
New Jersey Zinc (1897).... 
New Process (1931)........ 
N.Y. & Honduras Ros.(1896) 
Niles Bement Pond (1936). 
Nineteen Hundred “B”’ 
SEOEOD cspdeckencrsnnanebnes 
North 
(1935) 
No. Cent. Texas Oil (1935). 
No. Penna. R.R. (1879) 
North’n Natural Gas (1936) 
Novadel-Agene (1929) 


Chio Brass “B”’ (1934)..... 
Omar (1937) ...... ; 
Pacific Can (1936) 

Parker Pen (1935) 

Parkersburg Rig-Reel(1936) 
Patchogue-Plymouth (1936) 
Peninsular Telephone (1936) 
Penna. Water & Pr.(1916). 
Penn Traffic(Dept.St.) (1934) 


) 
Pierce Governor (1936) 
Pitney-Bowes (1934) 
Pitts. Bessemer & L. E.(1901) 
Pitts. & Lake Erie (1886).. 
Power Corp. of Can. (1936). 
Pratt & Lambert (1904)... 
Premier Gold Mining (1921) 


Quaker Oats (1906) 
Quebec Power (1920) 


Railway & Lt. Secur. (1936) 
Rath Packing (1929) ..... “ 
Raymond Concr. Pile (1936 
Reed Roller Bit (1927) 

Reliance Elec. & Eng.(1937) 
Roeser-Pendleton (1926) ... 
Ronson Art MetalWks. (1934) 


Scovill 

Seeman Brothers (1926).... 
Selby Shoe (1928) 

Seton Leather (1936) 
Shawinigan W. & Pr.(1907) 
Sheller Mfg. (1937) 
Sherwin-Williams (1898) .. 
Sick’s Breweries, Ltd.(1934) 
Silex Co. (1936) 


S. W. Penn. Pipe L (1912) 
So. N. England Tel. (1891). 
Southern nang 7 (1934). 


Standard Forgings (1936)... 
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Note: Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits. *Also paid stock. 
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TDistribution of investment holdings. §Capital distribution. 
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stock (Year Starting Un 
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1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 193» 4937 1938 1939 1948 1941 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 

Stan. y ad of Ky. (1913).. 1.60 1.30 1.00 1.50 1.25 1.35 1.50 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.00 

of Canada (1916) 1.75 1.75 1.34 1.34 2.02 3.18 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 4.69 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

Stein & % Co. (1934).... 0.80 0.13 Nil 0.13 0.50 0.75 0.65 0.43 0.50 0.50 0.63 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 2.00 

erling Aluminum (1934).. 0.005 0.05 Nil 0.40 0.88 1.35 1.20 0.50 0.75 1.20 1.25 0.90 1.06 1.00 1.00 2.40 
Stop & Shop (1936)......... 0.50 0.50 Nil Nil Nil 0.56 0.50 0.38 0.53 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.38 0.5214 

Stroock (S.) & Co. (1935).. 0.10 Nil Nil Nil 0.33 0.83 0.67 0.17 0.11 1.00 1.00 0.83 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 

re 0.35 Nil 0.08 0.33 0.53 3.13 1.33 1.67 ° 1.92 2.00 2.00 1.33 0.67 1.37 1.40 1.40 

(1 936)...... Initial div. paid in 1936 - 0.70 0.60 1.10 0.80 0.80 1.00 0.80 0.80 1.10 1.10 1.00 

- Initial div. paid in 1937 — - 0.08 0.10 0.15 0.23 0.25 0.40 0.35 0.40 0.20 0.20 

re 2.00 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 1.80 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.0€ 

i » Inc. (1936) -——Initial div. paid in 1936——— 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 

i 1.00 1.50 0.55 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.45 0.66 0.10 0.40 0.35 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.85 0.40 

Thew Shovel (1936) 0.50 Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.25 1.50 0.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 

Tilo Roofing (1936) ........ 0.19 0.12 Nil Nil Nil 0.11 0.94 0.94 1.01 0.91 0.80 0.60 0.40 0.50 * 0.45 1.10 

Tivoli Brewing (1936) ..... —— Initial div. paid in 1936 — 0.85 70.50 0.25 0.20 0.20 0.15 0.15 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.50 

Tobacco & Al. Stocks (1933) a 0. 4.50 5.50 3.25 4.00 4.00 3.40 3.52 3.85 3.70 3.50 2.20 2.60 2.60 

Todd Shipyards (1916)..... 3.50 1.25 1.00 1.25 2.00 4.00 5.00 5.50 2.50 8.00 8.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 8.50 6.00 

Un. Aircraft Products(1934) 6.04 =, 0.05 0.17 0.50 0.25 0.16 0.05 0.63 0.50 0.88 0.50 0.50 0.50 

in. Elastic (1927) ......... 1.60 0.55 0.65 0.65 0.40 0.65 0.65 0.40 0.50 0.0 0.85 1.20 1.40 1.50 2.00 3.00 

Milk Products (1936) Nil Nil Nil 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 2.75 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.75 2.75 12.75 

Un. Molasses (1934) ....... waa Nil 0.06% 0.09 0.154% 0.2414 0.24 0.29 0.15% 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.17 0.20 

Un. N.J.R.R. & Canal (1872) 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.06 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 

United Shoe Mach. (1905) 3.50 2.50 2.50 5.00 4.50 4.50 5.00 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 4.00 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.13 

U. S. Graphite (1923)...... 0.70 0.45 0.60 1.13 1.30 1.58 1.25 0.13 0.50 0.75 1.25 0.75 0.75 0.75 6.75 0.80 

Universal Products (1928).. 1.00 0.50 0.05 0.50 0.60 1.25 1.38 0.50 1.00 0.90 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 

Vogt Manufacturing (1934). 0.75 0.15 Nil 0.25 0.75 1.25 1.25 0.50 1.15 1.30 1.30 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.75 

Wentworth Mfg. (1934) .. 0.12 0.09 Nil 6.16 0.16 0.23 0.40 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.56 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 

Western Tablet & Sta.(1929) 2.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 2.50 0.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 

W 2.00 1.40 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Nil Nil Nil Nil 0.17 0.92 0.67 0.25 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 

0.29 Nil 0.20 0.50 0.90 1.65 1.10 0.35 0.70 1.00 1.40 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 *1.20 

Nil Nil Nil 0.20 0.40 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.30 

Wright-HargreavesM.( 1931) 0.15 0.18 0.27 0.55 0.60 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.72 0.45 0.35 0.25 0.20 0.20 

Note: Dividends have been adjusted to stock splits. *Also paid stock. Paid in convertible debentures. 








Hanking Trends Reversed in 1946 


a 


Federal debt cut reduced Government deposits to 


prewar levels and pared investment portfolios by 


one-fourth. But loans and other deposits increased 


By Theodore h. Fish 


uring the war, the banking struc- 
ture was dominated in every way 
by the fiscal policies of the Federal 
bovernment. Not only were interest 
ates forced down to new low levels 
i order to hold down the cost cf 
arrying the mounting public debt, 
but the quantity and nature of com- 
mercial banks’ earning assets were 
lrastically changed. Weekly report- 
ing Federal Reserve member banks 
n 101 cities held less than $10 bil- 
ion of Government obligations early 
in 1939, and only about $15 billioa 
nt the end of 1941, but rose to $49.7 
illion early in February 1946. 
Consequently, “Total Loans and 
Investments,” which had equaled only 
30 billion at the end of 1941, i 
teased to $68.2 billion, against a 
te-1940 peak of $24.4 billion in 
1929. Another series of changes took 
lace in deposit accounts. Govern- 
lent deposits, which had seldom ex- 
teded $1 billion before the war, rose 
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sharply during each War Loan (to 
a peak of $16.8 billion-late in 1945) 
as the banks acquired Government se- 
curities, then declined until the next 
War Loan came along as the Govern- 
ment drew against its account to pay 
for its war ‘activities. Demand de- 
posits of individuals also rose during 
the war, but their short term swings 
were the exact opposite of those of 
Government deposits. 


Government Holdings 


Last year, most of these trends 
were reversed. Bank holdings of 
Governments fell to $35.8 billion and 
total loans and investments to $56.2 
billion, while Government deposits 
were cut to $1.5 billion owing to the 
redemption or payment at maturity 
of the bank-held portion of some 
$23.3 billion of Government debt. But 
demand deposits of individuals con- 
tinued to rise owing to the high level 
of national income and the paying 


off of Federal securities held by non- 
bank investors. From a low of $37.1 
billion at the beginning of the year 
(following the Victory Loan), they in- 
creased to over $41 billion in Decem- 
ber, just under the June 1945 peak. 

The decline in the banks’ invest- 
ment account was partly offset by a 
further increase in outstanding loans 
to levels not witnessed since 1930. 
The 1946 advance was not great, 
amounting to only about $800 mil- 
lion, but it took place in the face a 
$2.8 billion decline in loans made to 
carry Government securities. The 
principal factor was an increase in 
commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural loans from $7.2 billion to $10.3 
billion, a new peak. 

Prospects for 1947 favor a further 
moderate rise in deposits. Those held 
for Government account cannot de- 
cline much further since they have 
already closely approached the prac- 
tical minimum, while heavy business 
needs for funds to finance high wage. 
price, inventory and production levels 
and substantial plant expansion pro- 
grams will increase deposits through 
a further expansion in commercial 
loans and probably through sale of 
some Governments held by business 
as weil. 
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SURVEY OF 
STOCKHOLDER 
ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


(BY CLASSIFICATIONS) 


SOURCE: FINANCIAL WORLD 











N ever underestimate the power 
of the stockholders! Once 
counted by the thousands, the share- 
holders today total in the millions, 
because during the past thirty years 
the ownership of America’s corpora- 
tions has passed from a handful of 
large investors into the hands of the 
masses. 

Alert officials of corporations have 
become increasingly aware of the fact 
that now millions of small investors 
in all walks of life have a stake in the 
free enterprise system. 


Stockholders United 


Through the adoption and expan- 
sion of sound public relations policies 
and practices—in the best interests of 
all the people— management has 
sought to be worthy of the confidence 
and support of its stockholders. This 
community of interest between man- 
agement and the actual owners is a 
healthy and democratic development 
—it also may prove to be a safeguard 
against trends toward radicalism. 
America’s stockholders united in 
thought and action in favor of. our 
economic way of life could provide 
a bulwark of strength in combating 
any attempt to bring about a sociali- 
zation of American industry. 

To obtain a composite view of 
what management is doing in its 
public relations, particularly in refer- 
ence to the shareholders, FINANCIAL 
Wor tp has queried a thousand cor- 
porations with shares listed on the 
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New York Stock Exchange and the 
New York Curb Exchange, plus 
many that are actively traded in the 
Over-the-Counter market. 

The purpose of this analysis is to 
obtain information on the policies of 
managements in their relations with 
stockholders, employees and others. 
The FrnancraL Wortp Surveys of 
Annual Reports have reflected the 
trend of improvement in these once- 
a-year statements — the chart above 
shows how the greatest gains have 
been made in the past three years. 
But what are the leading corpora- 
tions doing ‘with their modernized 
annual reports? Are these brochures 
being utilized to foster a better un- 
derstanding of industry? How many 
managements are employing the avail- 
able techniques in stockholder rela- 
tions ? : 

A decade ago the annual report— 
mostly in abbreviated form—was dis- 
tributed only to stockholders, bank- 
ers, brokers, financial publications, 
investment services and financial edi- 
tors. This was as it should have been, 
because the statement was usually too 
technical for other than a student of 
finance, an accountant or a lawyer. 

But the more informative and 
attractively illustrated annual reports 
are now being sent to other inter- 
ested persons as a public relations 
brochure to help mold opinion in 
favor of the management, its industry 
and the American economic system. 
Of the respondents, 45% mailed or 


Stockholders 
As a Vital 
Influence 


Through constructive public relc- 
tions programs, corporation man- 
agements are earning the conii- 
dence and support of. thei 
stockholders—a group that has 
grown in numbers and influence, 
A new FINANCIAL WORLD su. 
vey reveals the trends and tech- 
niques in stockholder relations 


By Weston Smith 


otherwise distributed their 1945 
stockholders annual report to em- 
ployees. An additional 10 per cent 
prepared a separate annual report 
for employees, while 14 per cent di- 
gested the annual report in the com- 
pany’s “house organ.”” Thus, a total 
of 69 per cent presented and ex- 
plained their annual financial state- 
ments to their workers last year—31 
per cent did not. 

During the past year 30 per cent of 
the respondents sent their annual re- 
port to dealers, distributors and 
agents, who are not classified as en- 
ployees. It was also faund that 28 
per cent distributed their report ‘o 
customers, mostly wholesale buyers 
in large quantities. Only 1 per cent 
prepared a special report for consum- 
ers, and these were all public utilities 
—electric, gas and telephone. 


Smallest Groups 


Less than 3 per cent distributed 
their reports to the suppliers of raw 
materials, and the same percentagt 
applies to. those that sent them t0 
credit agencies, such as Dun & Brad 
street, etc. And only 1% per cell 
distributed their annual reports vo 
untarily to competitors without being 
asked for it. On the other hand, 2! 
per cent indicated that they sent the! 
report to anyone “on request.” 

In the realm of community rel 
tions, it is interesting that 11 per cet! 
sent their 1945 annual reports to civi 
leaders'-in cities and towns wher? 

- Please turn to page 39 
FINANCIAL WORL! 
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“Oscar” Winners 


. The Oscar Last Year o ¢ 


of Industry 





THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 
FRANK G. SHATTUCK COMPANY 





' Annual reports produced and printed by us always rate high in the Financial 
: World Annual Surveys. More than a quarter century of background and 




















: experience as precision printers to finance, commerce and industry 

: The SORG PRINTING C0., Ine. 
- Financial, Legal and Corporate Printers 

it 

rt 80 SOUTH STREET ° WHitehall 3-3040 . NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
i- 

: -27 YEARS CONSTANT GROWTH 

a 

‘- 
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COURIERS and CARGO CARRIERS of the Caribbean 


| OR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, modern vessels of 
; . the United Fruit Company’s Great White Fleet 
; have been serving the Americas. 

Afloat and ashore, our personnel is eager to 
bring its collective experience to bear on your 
inter-American shipping problems. Everything cal- 
culated to insure prompt and expert handling of 
cargo aboard ship and at modern piers, here and in 
the American Tropics, is at your service. 

New, fully refrigerated vessels are now in opera- 
tion and more are being launched. In the near 
future the Company will resume its passenger 


sailings to Middle American countries. 


| cee Great White Hleet 





cert DOMINICAN REPUBLIC * ECUADOR * EL SALVADOR UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
“ivi GUATEMALA * HONDURAS * JAMAICA, B, W. I. General Offices: 1 Federal Street, Boston 10 ° 
nerd NICARAGUA * PANAMA * PANAMA CANAL ZONE Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 
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News and Opinions 


on Active Stocks 





Ratings are from the Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
Individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW" refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
. responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


Prices Are as of Closing Wednesday, January 15, 1947 


American Sugar Refining C+ 

Stock has a speculative flavor but at 
41 offers liberal yield of 6.1%. (To 
pay single $2.50 div. in Feb., vs. $2 in 
1946 and $3 in 1945.) Besides lead- 
ing domestic sugar refiners with one- 
third of the nation’s meiting capacity, 
company also is a major Cuban sugar 
producer, has important domestic 
cane and beet sugar interests and 
owns one of the world’s largest bar- 
rel makers, with extensive timber 
reserves. The leverage in $45 million 
non-redeemable 7 per cent preferred 
stock is a factor in wide earnings 
swings, such as from $2 per share in 
1943 to $5.01 in 1944 and back to 
$3.17 in 1945. Lower meltings prob- 
ably limited 1946 net (interim state- 
ments are not issued) but 1947 pros- 
pects are considered favorable. 


Consolidated Coppermines Cc 
Should benefit from higher ved metal 
prices, but shares—around 5%2—con- 
tinue speculative. (Semi-an. divs. at 
20-cent an. rate.) Sustained demand 
for copper, together with lifting of 
controls and advanced prices, should 
materially increase earnings of this 
marginal producer. Its Nevada mine 
is low grade in red metal and while 
this is largely offset by high silver 
and gold content, longer term pros- 
pects are for reversion to cyclical 
character. Company’s position has 
gained from recent acquisition of a 
70 per cent interest in Titan Metal 
Manufacturing (brass and bronze 
producer), with 1946 sales approxi- 
mating $18 million. The nine months 
through September netted 21 vs. 24 
cents per share a year before. 


Ferro Enamel C+ 

Company has strong trade pros- 
pects, but shares are nevertheless 
speculative; recent price, around 23. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $1 an. rate.) Pro- 
gressively improving year-to-year 
comparisons, with the September 
24 


quarter at 79 vs. 33 cents per share 
a year before, resulted in a nine- 
month net of $1.60 vs. $1.25 per 
share. Fourth quarter sales were 
at a $20 million annual rate vs. $13.4 
million in all 1945 and the new 
year’s volume is expected to exceed 
$25 million. Company has not had a 
strike in years but has been adverse- 
lv affected by those against its sup- 
pliers. (Also FW, Mar. 27.) 


General Shoe B 


Representing the fastest-growing 
major shoe manufacturer, stock at 35 
reasonably appraises recent earnings. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $2 an. rate.) With 
only two depression interruptions, 
sales climbed from $4 million in 1928- 
29 to $61 million in the fiscal year 
ended last October. Wartime earn- 
ings failed to reflect fully this growth 
at $1.71 per share in the 1944-45 
fiscal year, when taxes absorbed $4.51 
(72.5 per cent) of available net. Last 
year however, helped by increased 
sales and reduced taxes, earnings 
more than doubled to $3.76 per share 
despite price ceilings. One-sixth of 
the period was still in the high tax 
era and this year will show further 
benefits from EPT elimination. 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. B 

Representing a major subsidiary 
of American Telephone & Telegraph, 
shares yield 4.9% at 123 on a $6 divi- 
dend. (Paid $1.75 in June, $1.50 
each in March, Sept. & Dec.) De- 
tails are not yet available, but last 
year’s final net equalled $6.07 vs. 
$6.78 per share in 1945. The state- 
ment for the September twelvemonth 
($6.11 vs. $7.09) disclosed that a 
$39.6 million (33 per cent) rise in 
operating expenses offset both a $21.1 
million (9 per cent) increase in rev- 
enues and a reduction in taxes to 
$11.81 from $24.11 per share. Aside 
from possible rate increases, preserva- 
tion of earning power should be 


helped by recent and prospective ex- 
pansion, to finance which $75 million 
debenture 27s were sold last year 
and rights to 328,125 additional 
shares now are being offered stock- 
holders, 1-for-10 at 100. 


Westinghouse Electric A 


Indicated poor 1946 statement may 
bring more attractive buying prices; 
now about 24. (Qu. divs. at $1 an. 
rate.) Postwar readjustments, no- 
tably a prolonged strike, accentuated 
the drop in billings in the first nine 
nonths of 1946 to $173 from $519 
million a year before and especially 
in earnings to 18 cents from $1.04 
per share, despite a $57 million carry- 
back tax refund. Backlogs ars at 
a record near $600 million and pros- 
pects are for earnings recovery this 
year. Company has under way a $132 
million expansion program, having 
sold $30 million debenture 2%s in 
August and $50 million 3.8 per ceat 
preferred in December. The last- 
mentioned and a prospective common 
stock offering would provide for the 
retirement of $80 million temporary 
bank loans. 


Zenith Radio ; C+ 

Company faces growing competi- 
tion, but this seems largely discount- 
ed by stock’s decline to 18 vs. 425% 
at 1946 high. (Paid single $1 div. 
in Apr.) November price increases 
averaging about 10 per cent should 
permit considerable improvement ‘1 
operating results. For the six months 
through October, loss was $1.32 vs. 
earnings of 18 cents per share a year 
before, despite a $3.14 tax carryback 
credit. In the fiscal year ended last 
April, sales were more than halved 
to $39.6 million from $81.9 million 
in 1944-45 and there was a 20-cent 
loss as compared with a profit of $3 
per share. Industry capacity appears 
excessive but Zenith’s record and 
position are in its favor. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Declining commodity prices are an indication of the changing character of 
the economy from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. Effects on profit margins and 


1947 earnings will depend on extent of wage increases and attitude of labor 


After reaching new high ground for the re- 
covery movement, the industrial average retreated 
approximately 6 points to a level midway between 
the high and low of the trading range which has 
prevailed since last fall. Differences between the 
Administration and Congress over budgetary and 
tax problems, new labor demands now taking shape 
and the confusion over portal-to-portal pay suits 
combined to throw a pall of gloom over the finan- 
cial community and although volume on the decline 
was small indicating no great urge to liquidate 
securities, by the same token buyers tended to stand 
aside awaiting some clarification of the problems 
pressing for solution. 


Price factors have also played a part in damp- 
ening investor sentiment. Further declines in food 
and dairy prices and the announcement by a lead- 
ing motor manufacturer of a cut in car prices are 
further evidences of the changing character of the 
economy from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. Since 
production in many lines has caught up to con- 
sumption and consumer resistance to high prices 
has begun to appear, a decline in prices has been 
inevitable, particularly in the soft goods field. This 
development by itself is. not necessarily bearish in 
view of the fact that national income is still at a 
high level and a decline in prices is usually foi- 
lowed by increased sales. What the effect will be 
on profit margins will depend on the extent of 
wage increases and the productivity of labor over 
the next year. Unreasonable labor demands set off 
the spiral of prices last year which has led to the 
present impasse, and the union leaders by their 
actions in negotiating new .wage contracts will have 





NOTICE 


“Current Trends," which usually appears on the two 
following pages, is omitted this week inasmuch as 
the position and prospects of most of our important 
industries are discussed elsewhere in this issue (be- 
ginning on page 10). The “Current Trends” depart- 
ment will be resumed with the next issue. 
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an important voice in shaping the course of busi- 
ness activity in 1947, 


The President’s budget message calling for 
expenditures of $37.5 billion in the next fiscal year 
and estimating receipts at $200 million ebove ex- 
penditures based on no change in income tax rates 
is predicated on a national income even higher than 
at present. If business should decline only moder- 
ately over the next 18 months a substantial deficit 
for the new budget year rather than a small surplus 
would be the inevitable result. The new Congress, 
however, expects to shave anywhere from $3 to $5 
billion ‘from proposed expenditures and with the 
expected maintenance of present excise taxes adding 
another $1.5 billion to estimated receipts there will 
be leeway for income tax reductions, perhaps as 
much as the 20 per cent average previously advo- 
cated by Republican leaders. But the picture does 
not hold very encouraging implications with re- 
spect to a significant reduction in the public debt. 


One thing seems clear, however: interest rates 
are likely to be maintained around current levels 
and the holder of high grade fixed-income obliga- 
tions need have no particular fears regarding a 
price decline for such issues, which would be wit- 
nessed with a rising trend of interest rates. Secre- 
tary Snyder in releasing the annual Treasury report 
said that the present structure of the national debt 
and present interest rates would remain the same. 
With the money market almost completely con- 
trolled by the Government and interest on the 
public debt costing $5 billion annually, it is obvious 
that the rate of interest will be held at a low level. 


Not infrequently in the past when bearishness 
has been widespread, a technica! rally of substantial 
proportions has developed suddenly. If such an 
upturn should occur the investor should look upon 
it as an opportunity to eliminate from his portfolio 
any remaining speculative-issues of doubtful status. 
Meanwhile any new purchases shculd be confined 
to quality issues providing good income returns. 

Written January 16, 1947; Ralph E. Bach 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FrnancraL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


a 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 25. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


4.79% Not 
4.72 Not 
4.48 105 
6.56 75 
4.76 105 
4.85 100 
4.32 109 


American Sugar 7% cum 146 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 106 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 107 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. — 61 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 105 
B. F. Goodrich $5 cum 103 
G. C. Murphy 4%% cum 110 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

4.35 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured: 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 90 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 69 


5.56 110 
7.25 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


2.33% Not 
2.60 106 
4.00 Not 
2.60 103% 
3.00 105% 
2.55 102% 
2.60 106 
2.55 103% 


U. S. Government 2%4s, 1972-67. 102 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975. 103 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 106 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970. 102 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 103 
Goodrich Ist 2%4s, 1965 103 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb: 234s, 1985 104 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 
Chic: & N. West. conv. 4%s, 1999 79 
Illinois Central joint 4%4s, 1963 86 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 89 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 

“ A”, 

New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 
2047 


5.80 101% 
5.87 105 
4.60 Not 


4.75 105 
6.00 110 


4.65 110 
4.70 Not 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. : 


Recent Dividends_. 
“1945 (1946 


$6.00 
1.10 
9.00 
2.25 
3.50 
1.60 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
4.20 
3.52 
1.80 
2.60 
2.43 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.20 
1.70 
1.75 
0.75 
1.80 
2.30 
1.90 
2.50 
6.00 
2.00 
1.20 
1.60 


—Earnings_, 
1945 1946 


b$2.13 b$4.59 
b0.56 b1.54 
c6.87 7.26 
b1.39 b2.10 
c2.25 c2.71 
c1.44 1.95 
b1.15 b1.69 
b1.40 53.55 
c3.21_ 3.51 
c2.26 2.14 
er 21 
06.55 
c1.21 
$2.73 
e2.26 


Adams-Millis 

American Stores 

American Tel. & Tel....171 
Borden Company 45 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 51 
Consolidated Edison.... 27 
Electric Storage Battery. 49 
First National Stores.... 55 
Freeport Sulphur 46 
Gen’l| Amer. Transport.. 52 
So Be ere 52 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 47 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 38 
maery (R. Thi)... cindicss 38 
May Department Stores. 45 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 35 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 42 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 25 
Philadelphia Electric.... 26 
Pillsbury Mills 35 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 42 
Socony-Vacuum 15 
Spencer Kellogg 47 
Standard Oil of Calif... 56 
Sterling Drug 47 
Underwood Corporation. 53 
Union Pacific R.R...... 127 
United Biscuit 

U. S. Tobacco 

Walgreen 


c3.41 
c1.78 
39.01 
e2.94 
c3.21 4.12 
h2.17 h2.71 
c4.71 cD1.62 
h1.59 h1.74 
12.46 i3.52 
1.89 12.52 
1.36 
k2.49 
c3.52 
b1.48 
c2.08 
c12.74 
c1.90 
1.13 
t2.20 


1.65 
1.75 
2.00 
2.50 
1.20 
1.45 
1.60 
0.65 
1.80 
2.00 
1.55 
2.50 
6.00 
1.25 
1.20 
1.60 


k4.24 
c3.77 
b1.94 
c1.25 
c7.09 
06.29 


12.64 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk. The bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


Recent Dividends_ Earnings 
Price 1945 1946 1945 1946 


$1.20 $1.80 $2.91 c$7.02 
6.00 6.23 8.34 
0.32 0.78 1.08 
3.40 1.79 4.85 
1.50 2.83 2.77 
3.75 v7.42 v13.21 
1.60 1.26 c0.01 
2.00 v2.13 v5.90 
2.50 b1.51 b0.42 
1.60 b1.02bD0.11 
1.20 1.90 1.88 
4.00 3.31 5.69 
4.00 2.86 4.43 


Allied Stores 

Bethlehem Steel 

Canada Dry 

Container Corp 

Crown Cork & Seal 
Firestone Tire 

General Electric 
Glidden Company 
Kennécott Copper 
Phelps Dodge 

Tide Water Asso. Oil.:. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. . 
U. S. Steel 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1946. h—Twelve months ended September 30. 
i—Fiscal years ended May 31, 1945 and 1946. k—Fiscal years ended August 31, 1945 and 1946. r—Estimated 1946 earnings. s—23 weeks 


to August 3. t—Fiscal years ended September 30, 1945 and 1946. 
26 


v—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1945 and 1946. D—Deficit. 
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Color is our Business 


@ For nearly 70 years, General Aniline & Film Corporation has been 
manufacturing color. 


@ Color for textiles . . . color for paper, plastics, paints, inks, furs, 
and our own Ansco color photographic material. 

@ During these years we have found that color helps you sell your 
products . . . whether it is used in the product itself, or in the 
packaging. 

@ The finest in color dyestuffs has always been our standard. The most 
advanced research, flawless materials, and painstaking workmanship 
will continue to go into our manufacturing processes. 


@ The result is, and always will be, the highest in color quality. 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of dyestuffs, textile auxiliaries, Ansco cameras and film, 
Ozalid White Print Machines and sensitized materials. 


230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


(Sales Agents for Dyestuffs, Intermediates, and Auxiliaries) 
435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 
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Gulf Oil Corporation 


Quality Petroleum Products 


New York Boston 
Philadelphia New York 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
"REFINERIES Toledo DIVISION Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati SALES OFFICES Atlanta 
Port Arthur New Orleans 
Fort Worth Houston 
Sweetwater Louisville 
Toledo 
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Washington Newsletter 





WasHINGTon, D. C.—The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is doing a 
pretty good business in copies of the 
President’s Budget, offered at $5, 
with many of the orders coming from 
government bond specialists. Grant- 
ing high editorial and processing 
costs on a volume that weighs more 
than seven pounds, there still are rea- 
sons for questioning whether the buy- 
er gets his full $5 value. This 
point is seen in clearer perspective, 
perhaps, by considering the corre- 
spondents for monthly magazines 
whose copy won’t be in print for six 
weeks. They just don’t mention the 
Budget, which, by that time, will be 
obsolete, and, copies of the Congres- 
sional budget will be cheaper. 

The Budget for the mext six 
months, which can be found through 
comparison with the Treasury’s Daily 
Statement, may be better worth 
knowing than the 1947-1948 fiscal 
year forecast. Although the Decem- 
ber 31 statement shows that only 
$19.3 billion was spent in the first 
fiscal half, the Budget looks for $24.1 
billion in the-second. There is a 
somewhat smaller step-up in revenue 
collections, easily accounted for Dy 
January 15 and March 15. 

Some of the additional expense 
items for the next six months are 
simple, large and easily identified— 
for example, $950 million to be paid 
into the International Monetary 
Fund and $900 million to be drawn 
against the British loan. There are 
some rising veterans’ items. Search 
for the remainder must be among 
hundreds of minor accounts. 


Interestingly, the estimate of 
revenue collections shows an increase 
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for stamp taxes which, a note ex- 
plains, assumes more activity in the 
security markets. The increase 
doesn't amount to much—6 per cent. 
SEC joins with Treasury in expect- 
ing the rise and proposes greater sur- 
veillance of the markets as well as 
more thorough dealer-broker inspec- 
tions. 


The Government’s rubber policy 
calls for permanent production of 
synthetic, regardless of what happens 
to relative costs of synthetic and nat- 
ural. The minimum ratio, generally 
agreed on, is one part synthetic for 
every two of natural. Over the long 
pull, as eyed at present, natural rub- 
ber production costs may decline 
faster; this simply means that price 
to the tire buyer will be a little high- 
er than otherwise. 

The RFC, which will remain m 
the business, intends to get its own 
costs down in the simplest way pos- 
sible—by getting rid of the marginal 
plants and keeping the good ones. 
Excluding allowance for current rises 
in costs of materials and labor, this 
would bring manufacturing expense, 
with provision made for depreciation, 
from 21.4 cents a pound to 18.37 
cents. A unit loss of 2.27 cents is to 
be changed into 0.76 cents profit. 

Nobody says anything yet about 
how the Government intends to en- 
force its synthetic-natural ratio, once 
price differentials move the other 
way. 

From the point of view of legis- 
lation, the simplest way would be 
through tariffs or quotas. The State 
Department’s revised International 
Trade Charter contains some rubber 
language, so to speak, but it is not 
certain that foreign countries will like 
seeing it applied. 


CCC expects as a matter of 
course to do more lending on farm 
products but its estimates of volume 
do not suggest a deep price drop. 
There will be more loans against 
corn, wheat, potatoes and soy beans. 
Meanwhile, Agriculture would like to 
limit its commitments by refusing 


those who produce too much. All this 
will probably be taken up during the 
current Congressional session. Con- 
gress, incidentally, is not likely to op- 
pose farm expenditure. 


There is more than a passing 
chance that the labor legislation won> 
be as severe as talk suggests. The 
Senate Labor Committee, headed by 
Taft, has thirteen members, seven 
of whom (three Republicans and 
four Democrats) are varyingly sym- 
pathetic to unions: Aiken, Morse. 
Ives, Thomas of Utah, Murray, Pep- 
per and Hill. The indicated split adds 
to the influence of Taft who seems 
to want a rather mild_bill. 

Early intention of the leaders to 
get a revised Case bill through at 
once seems to have been given up. 
Instead, everything may go before 
the committee. That may fit into the 
initial Administration strategy which 
called for lengthy hearings which 
would take the edge off present indig- 
nation. 

Some of the bills are controversial 
from management’s point of view. 
The prohibition against industry-wide 
wage agreements, for instance, al- 
lows union locals to jack up rates 
company by company ; this will prob- 
ably be noted by spokesmen for the 
most efficient companies. Sections of 
the building industry, which is in- 
fluential politically, want the closed 
shop. Labor courts, on getting into 
wage disputes, might well be forced 
to lay down decisions on wage rates, 
which nobody wants. 


The U. S. Commercial Company 
looks forward toward a several hun- 
dred million dollar import business 
from Japan and Germany over the 
next year and a half. The program 
was slow in getting started, largely 
because in one way or another deliv- 
ery of samples to U. S. has been tied 
up. The Government unit is said to 
have gotten over this hurdle. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 





Iuvestors 
will find our booklet “Odd 


Lot Trading’ a valuable guide 
to security investment. 


Write Department F, 


John Muir3.G 


Established 1898 
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Wide 46 Declines 





Concluded from page 12 








duction schedules already have been 
revised downward to that extent. 

The impact of the coal strike was 
delayed by the fact that steel makers 
dug into their stockpiles in order to 
make deliveries in November and De- 
cember, but cutbacks in deliverable 
tonnages will be in effect all through 
the next several months. But other 
uncertainties affected many indus- 
tries. Many early high quotations for 
securities were based on the mistaken 
belief that an era of ample supplies 
without government controls was at 
hand, and that this would enable 
many concerns to operate at capacity 
with substantial profits. As the mirage 
faded, buying incentive disappeared 
and receding security. prices found no 
support. 

Elsewhere, however, there are 
other reasons for group weaknesses. 
The breaks in raw cotton, butter and 
other commodities, and the down- 
trend in prices for many items oniy 
recently released from controls—meat 
lor example—have caused the pub- 
he to tighten its pursestrings and to 
exercise greater buying selectivity. 
Manufacturers and distributors alike 
are beginning to look askance at high- 
cost inventories. The situation nat- 
urally affects shares of textile, hosiery 
and department store concerns. 

As for the aircraft manufacturers, 
m one year that industry dropped 
from the world’s leader in production 
to 16th in domestic manufacturing, 
and it now awaits settlement of the 
Government’s peacetime aviation pol- 
icy. Meanwhile the air transport in- 
lustry is still struggling to bring costs 
into line with revenues and to lay 
irm foundations for taking care of 
‘apidly expanding demands for pas- 
‘enger, freight and mail space. 

Se ES 








Inflation Fading 





Concluded from page 9? 








‘Tee of exactness. But with Congress 
la mood to curb labor’s excesses, 
tid both union treasuries and indi- 
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vidual workers’ bankrolls depleted 
by last year’s strikes, it seems un- 
likely that industry will be afflicted 
this year by widespread walkouts such 
as characterized 1946. If such inter- 
ruptions to production can be largely 
avoided, and labor’s productivity can 
be increased, output should be large 
enough this year to lay permanently 
at rest any fears of inflation. 

To date, the largest price increases 
have been primarily in farm products 
and foods, items which enter directly 
into everyone’s cost of living. This 
has created a widespread impression 
of skyrocketing prices which is only 
partly justified by the facts. From 
June 29 to December 28, the BLS 
weekly wholesale price index for 
commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and foods rose by only about 17 
per cent, whereas food prices rose 
more than 40 per cent. 


Downward Trend 


The important point is that many 
prices have already turned downward. 
Foods peaked out at 175.6 in mid- 
October and had fallen to 159.1 by 
the end of the year; farm products 
made their top at 172.1 a month later 
and have since fallen to 167.7. These 
declines have yet. to find full reflec- 
tion in retail prices, but that is mereiy 
a matter of time. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics anticipates a 
further recession in farm prices over 
coming months, with a 15 to 20 per 
cent drop from the 1946 peaks an- 
ticipated for the marketing year bé- 
ginning July 1. Many individual 
commodities have already receded 
further than that—for instance, corn 
(36 per cent), lard (35 per cent), 
hides (27 per cent) and various 
grades of meat, citrus fruits and 
canned juices. 

Some further isolated advances in 
prices will doubtless be witnessed 
over the coming months, but these 
will represent merely individual ad- 
justments and will not point a gen- 
eral trend; the trend, in fact, is more 
likely to be down than up, since not 
only farm products and foods but 
other commodities as well rose too far 
during late 1946 and will lose part of 
their recent gains when normal sup- 
ply-demand relationships are re- 
established. Thus, barring the possi- 
bility that labor may upset the apple- 
cart, the’ investor now can prettv 
much dismiss inflation from his mar- 
ket calculations. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid February 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record January 
20, 1947. 

“A” COMMON and VOTING COM- 
MON: The Directors have voted to 
discontinue the present annual dividend 
policy on the Common Stocks of the 
Company and to adopt a new policy of 
quarterly consideration of dividends on 
these stocks. Pursuant to such policy 
the Directors have declared a dividend 
on the “A” Common and Voting Com- 
mon Stocks of 20¢ per share for the first 
quarter of 1947, payable February 15, 
1947, to stockholders of record Feb- 
tuary 3, 1947. 


A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Dewnioon Manufachuing So. 


Framingham, Mass. 
January 9, 1947 
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The United Corporation 


$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 


4 
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The Board of Directors of The t 
United Corporation has declared a il 
! 

! 

I 


‘ 


dividend of 75c per share, accrued 
at January 1, 1947 upon the out- 
standing $3 Cumulative Preference 
Stock, payable February 14, 1947 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business February 5, 1947. 4 
THOMAS H. STACY, Secretary. | 
January 14, 1947 F 
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Wilmington, Delaware 
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REAL ESTATE—LOUISIANA 








EVEN GEESE MIGRATE SOUTH 
SO WHY DON'T YOU 


fly down to New Orleans and take a ‘“‘gander” 
at the “‘golden eggs’ of opportunity to be gath- 
ered there, in the form of over 50,000 building 
sites priced under $200 per lot, adjacent to beau- 
tiful Lake Pontchartrain. Potentialities run the 
gamut of commercial, industrial and residential 
possibilities. Most propitious time for a large scale 
community development. Owner not interested in 
disposing of parcels. Casual inquiries definitely 
not solicited. 


C. H. EUSTIS, REALTOR 
5728 LOUIS XIV ST. 
NEW ORLEANS 19, LA. 





Coming Dividend Meetings 


ollowing are several of the impor- 
| eam dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed. 

January 22: Armstrong Cork, 
Fairbanks, Morse, Freeport Sulphur, 
Ingersoll-Rand, Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco, Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Drydock, Otis Elevator. 

January 23: American Home 
Products, Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Mining, Diamond Match. 

January 24: Acme Wire, Eaton 
Mfg. 
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Public Relationswise 


Executive Research, Inc., has 
started publication of a series of 
booklets, the first of which is entitled 
“Rx for PR”—this study of “Public 
Relations, What It Is and What It 
Can Be,” was prepared by John C. 
Lee, president of Menasco Manufac- 
turing Company, and analyzes pub- 
lic relations fundamentals. . . . Now 
that the war is over, it is expected 
that many corporations will resume 
the use of books as public relations 
media—along this line a new -bro- 
chure has been: prepared on “The 
Use of Books in Public Relations” 
by Leon Epstein for Associated Edi- 
tors, and is being made available to 
corporation executives. . . . The Boy 
Scouts of America will observe their 


37th anniversary during “Boy Scout 
Week,” which starts on February 7 
—the theme of this year’s celebration 
is “Scouts of the World—Building 
for Tomorrow.” . . . General Motors 
will participate in the 50th anniver- 
sary of Oldsmobile, one of its pio- 
neer divisions—it is said that Olds- 
mobile is the oldest of the automobile 
advertisers, and was the first car to 
have a song hit written about it (In 
My Merry Oldsmobile). . . . Celanese 
Corporation of America has estab- 
lished a fellowship in chemical en- 
gineering for research in plastics at 
the University of Michigan—this is 
the second such fellowship, as the 
company financed a similar project 
for textiles at Princeton University 
which has been in operation since 
early June, 1945. 








GENERAL OFFICES 
729 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. ¥. 


STUDIOS 
Columbia Square 
Hollywood 28, Cal. 








Rail Rodeo 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines will 
soon offer a complete credit card sys- 
tem, good not only for charging 
fares, but also to be honored in Katy 
diners—the plan includes telephone 
orders for tickets, cashing of personal 
checks, etc. . . . The federation of 
railways being organized by Robert § 
R. Young of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
will look for part of its membership 
among railroad stockholders—plans 
call for the publication of a monthly 
magazine to keep the membership 
and others informed. . . . Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway will soon & 
add to its service a fleet of new rail- 
road refrigerator cars that are being 
built _by Consolidated Steel Cor- 
poration—in addition to providing 
more space, these cars are specially 
equipped to maintain the freshness of 
fruits and vegetables. . . . An early 
history of the Reading Company has 
been compiled by Revelle W. Brown, 
president, and will be available in 
booklet form—this railroad was orig- 
inally called the Excelsior Enterprise 
Company, when it was formed in 
1871, and the present name was not 
adopted until 1896. . . . Rumors are 
circulating that several railroads are 
considering the use of public address 
systems in their passenger cars 0 
keep riders posted along: the right-of- 
way—not only would stations be ar- 
nounced by this means, but points of 
interest would be mentioned and de- 
scribed. | 


Electronic Enlightenings 


Finch Telecommunications, Inc. 
has been granted a patent on a new 
facsimile device which is said to in- 
prove the quality and uniformity of 
the reception—the unit is a spring 
loaded, self-compensating printer bat 
for use in facsimile recorders employ- 
ing a rotating helical contact to dis: 
tribute the received facsimile signa 
to the appropriate portions of thé 
sensitized paper. . . . An improved 
radio locating device for object detec 
tion has been developed by Radi 
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Corporation of America—provision 
is made by this unit for the determi- 
nation not only of distance but of the 
location and bearing of objects from 
a given point... . An improved con- 
trol apparatus for tuning a radio re- 
ceiver to desired signal channels has 
been developed by Belmont Radio 
Corporation—this is expected to have 
a number of applications in both the 
|| @ radio and television fields. . . . More 
will soon be heard of plans for a Na- 
g @ tional Electronics Equipment Show 
y @@ to be held the week of May 11, 1947 














eM ~—it is now understood that the ex- 
al @ position will be in Chicago. 

of 4 A 

Illuminations 


io General Electric Company has ob- 
ip @ tained a patent on a new color-match- 
ns ing device that can be used in many 
ly @ industries from hosiery to paint—the 
ip | unit operates with a beam of light and 
i, M™ a Series of mirrors, while the match- 
on™ ing is registered through a photocell 
il- @ on a cathode-ray tube. . . . The suc- 
ng ™ cess of “Bubble-Lites”’ as Christmas 
y- tree ornaments during the holiday 


ing ™ season has led Noma Electric Corpo-. 


ly @ ration to plan the production of 30 
of @ million such lights during the next 
rly year. New applications for these 
has ™ lights include use as decorations for 
wn,™ store windows and similar displays. 
inf@ ... Duro-Test Corporation will in- 
rig- troduce a new line of midget fluores- 
rise™ cent lamps for various purposes— 
inf™ called “Slim,” these lamps are made 
not™ with hot cathodes that are guaranteed 
are™™ for ten thousand hours, and are-said 
ate™ to produce 20 per cent more light per 
ressm™ watt... . “Atomic Dots,” is the name 
; to of a new phosphorescent paper cut 
-of-@ in circles for use in rendering light- 
an-™@ cords, doorknobs 4nd switches visible 
in the dark—introduced by Radium 
de-# Industries, these stickers adhere to 
any smooth surface, and the poloni- 
um on them glows without frequent 
exposure to light. . . . Newest in 
smokers’ accessories for those who 
like to sit in the dark is a luminous 
ash tray, patented by James Ross— 
the tray appears to be made of glass 
but is finished in a luminous paint. 
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Office Offerings 

Something new in cleaners for 
typewriters is the new plastic type 
cleaner offered by Norta Distributing 
Company—this is a putty-like plastic 
material that when pressed against 
the type removes dirt, excess ink, etc. 
-.. Yawman and Erbe Manufactur- 
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ing Company has started populariz- 
ing “Neutra-Tone,” a gray finish for 
steel office furniture—it is understood 
that this is the first innovation in the 
coloring of office furniture in many 
years. . . . Newest in electric pencil 
sharpeners is the ‘“Morrisharp”—the 
unit is equipped with a device that 
prevents pencils from being wasted 
after the proper point has been ob- 
tained. . . . A new directory for tele- 
phone numbers, housed in a black 


plastic case which can be attached to , 


any French phone, has been intro- 
duced by Le Shore Plastics Co.—the 
unit is equipped with a visible index, 
called the “Tel-Eze,” which makes it 
a simple matter to find the required 
number. ... Master Products Manu- 
facturing Company has developed a 
new paper-punch with a long curved 
handle that makes it possible to cut 
holes in many thicknesses of paper 
with only finger tip pressure—this 
improvement will be available in sev- 
eral models. 


Synthetics 


The Manhattan Rubber Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., has de- 
veloped a new polishing wheel made 
of “Neoprene” impregnated with 
abrasive grain that provides flexibil- 
ity and a cushion action—the wheel 
will be available in various densities 
to solve specific polishing problems. 
. .. The development of a polystyrene 
resin compound, ‘which may be used 
to produce castings at room tempera- 
tures, has been reported by Applied 
Resins Corporation—it is said that 
such castings compare favorably with 
similar metal castings, -and can be 
made in a variety of glossy colors 
with smooth finishes requiring neither 
cleaning or polishing. . . . Latest in 
synthetic flooring is reputed to be 
resistant to ground static electrical 
charges, which often are a fire hazard 
in factories—the patent on this spark- 
proof flooring has been obtained by 
Federal Flooring Corporation and 
will be offered for plants and labora- 
tories. . . . Traver Corporation has 
introduced a new line of synthetic 
plastic bags which are odorless, taste- 
less, moisture-proof and grease-resis- 
tant—this flexible container is said to 
be suitable for packing fresh poultry, 
meat, seafood, fruits and vegetables. 

ee 

When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed envelope or 


postcard—and refer to the date of the issue 
in which the item appeared. 





THE YEARS 
- ROLL ON... 


You cannot turn them back. But you 
can turn the coming years to good 
advantage. Buy income now, with a 
Safvation Army Annuity. It gives 
you and your loved ones a safe, 
guaranteed income for life and at the 
same time aids fellow human beings. 
Gratifying financial returns will en- 
able you to challenge the years as 
they roll on. In short, face the future 
with peace and quiet confidence. 


V Protection of the New York State In- 
surance Dept. V Attractive Rate of Yield 
V No Disturbing Invest- 
ment Decisions V Income 
Cannot Shrink V Sub- 
stantial Income Tax Ad- 
vantages 


Write Dept. F for inter- 
esting booklet. ... 


THE SALVATION ARMY 








130 WEST I4th STREET, NEW YORK It1, N.Y 











THINKING 
IT OVER 


Tuomas F. WoopLock 


One hundred and twenty-five of the 
most striking, representative and still 
pertinent articles by the late Mr. 
Woodlock, which pleased so many 
readers at the time of their original ap- 
pearance in the Wall Street Journal, 
have now been gathered in book form. 

The topics which particularly con- 
cerned him from 1931 to 1945 are 
just as alive today: the right to re- 
wards from investments, government 
interference with freedom, the sacred- 
ness of the Supreme Court, contem- 
porary science, politics and problems 
of war and peace. 

The New York Sun says of the 
columns that Mr. Woodlock “could 
be thorough without being dull; he 
could be analytical without being 
oracular.” 
February $3.00 


Order from your bookseller or from 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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SULPHUR SERVES 
INDUSTRY 


As American industry geared to 
peacetime production during 1946, 
SULPHUR contributed to the manu- 
facture of hundreds of products, both 
familiar and new. 


Record tonnages were shipped from 
Gulf Coast SULPHUR mines for use in 
such key industries as fertilizer, steel, 
rubber, paper, rayon, petroleum and 
chemicals. SULPHUR helped meet the 
needs of the public from sulfa drugs 
to locomotives. 


Today SULPHUR stands ready to per- 
form the many industrial roles and 
to fill the new demands which 1947 
will bring. Production and stocks of 
this basic mineral are ample for the 
task ahead. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


Offices: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mines: Louisiana, Texas 








Where Do We Go? 
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paramount importance as to tax even 
the keenest business analyst. Still 
the over-all picture for 1947 is not 
drab. There are counter-balancing 
factors which may outweigh these 


, adverse influences before the year is 


completed. 

Our war - produced inflationary 
cycle has, in general, reached its peak. 
Instances of decline in high living 
costs are becoming more frequent. 
Prices will gradually drop from their 
wartime highs and our economy will 
become readjusted. Buyers’ resist- 
ance has already shown some effect ; 
a new era is starting for the consum- 
er, whose purchasing power will in- 
crease more and more as time goes 
by. These price adjustments will 
tend to minimize the demands for 
wage increases based upon a rising 
cost of living. 

We are particularly fortunate to be 
able to face this critical year with a 











CALL FOR 


PHILIP MORRIS 





There’s a CLEAN, FRESH, PURE 
taste...a rich natural flavor... 
that makes Pair Morris so 

pleasurable, so relaxing, so 
good to smoke. 


Your taste will tell . . . it’s 


America’s FINEST Cigarette! 

















new Congress, placed in. power by 
the unmistakable mandate from the 
people, who now desire a complete 
change in our governmental policies, 
The people are tired of government 
mismanagement and _ extravagance, 
They wish to have the budget bal- 
anced, non-productive bureaus cur- 
tailed and the excessive Federal em- 
ployees eliminated. They look to 
Congress for corrective legislation 
that will force labor organizations 
to have equal responsibility with 
management—to put an end to futile 
round after round of browbeating 
strikes and walkouts. Congress can 
do this without punitive measures, 
and without depriving the worker of 
his legitimate rights. Our legislature 
has the additional important task of 
modifying the burdensome taxes that 
the people have borne throughout the 
war years. Moreover it has the op- 
portunity to reconstruct our entire 
tax structure on a much sounder 
basis. 


Congressional Responsibility 


Congress can restore to the people 


‘their thrift habits and provide the in- 


centive for individuals to build for 
themselves a securer life. All eyes 
are focused on Congress; all ears 
await news of legislature reforms so 
vital to our economy. The people 
hope that its actions will reestablish 
the nation’s confidence which waned 
so much during the New Deal’s ten- 
ure in power. The outcome of 1947 
will largely depend upon the actions 
of the new Congress. 

A nation with approximately $29 
billion in circulation and additional 
assets in the form of life insurance. 
homes and other property has in its 
possession the wherewithal to finance 
an unprecedented prosperity. 

Potentialities of three major indus- 
tries—construction, motors and steel 
—alone assure a boom of at least sev- 
eral years’ duration without taking 
into consideration the collateral busi- 
ness they would engender if  per- 
mitted to produce without man-made 


obstacles. 


Externally, also, we face difficulties 
that we have not yet been able 
overcome in order to insure an et- 
during peace and international pros- 
perity. We have made encouraging 
progress toward these goals, but still 
we have a long way to go before we 
can be positive of this accomplish- 
ment. We look forward eagerly an 
in hope that the Moscow Conference 
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in March may provide the answer. 
The Big Four Foreign Ministers can, 
by their decisions, bring to the world 
the longed-for peace. 

With peace secured throughout 
the world it will be a natural conse- 
quence for the floodgate retarding in- 
ternational commerce again to be 
thrown open so that a mutually prof- 
itable foreign trade can be reestab- 
lished. Each nation is anxious to im- 
port the goods and materials vital to 
rebuilding itself and to export its 
own products in order to restore eco- 
nomic equilibrium. Machinery to ac- 
complish these goals has already been 
set up in the International Monetary 
Fund, designed to stabilize rates of 
exchange, and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
aimed to stimulate the general econ- 
omy. ; 

But until we provide the answer to 
these problems and establish a basis 
upon which to develop our vast po- 
tentialities then we must regard 1947 
as problematical and a year in which 
more than usual caution must be ex- 
ercised by all businessmen and espe- 
cially investors. It is a year for sound 
decisions. 








Twenty Industries 
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skilled and unskilled labor, and strikes 
which would cut output of materials 
and on-site work. There is also a 
question whether current housing 
prices may not be too high compared 
with available consumer income. But 
since some of the advance is due to 
inefficiencies, operating difficulties 
and the black market, this problem 
is believed to be temporary. 
Lengthening of the work week to 
pre-war scope, curbing of restrictive 
labor practices, widespread revision 
of building and zoning regulations, 
and revocation of the remaining Fed- 
eral controls would go far in helping 
the industry to attain its goal. While 
more lumber will be available this 
year, competition from other indus- 
tries for the use of steel and other 
materials in short supply wiH con- 
tinue. Large plant expansion is in 
progress or is planned by seven of the 
nation’s leading building supply com- 
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— The People... 
all kinds of People 


... they're the ones who really own 


these Sreat oil companies 


Dedicated to a better public understanding of a great 
American industry . . . messages like the one repro- 
duced here are broadcast as a regular part of The 
Pure Oil Company’s NBC network program featur- 
ing H. V. Kaltenborn. 
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Men at work ... more Productively 
—thanks to Quiet Comfort 


ee sound conditioning rates high on 
the list of things necessary for more 
productive workers and better employee 
relations. 


Because “Noise has been responsible 
for impaired hearing, fatigue, neuroses, 
increased blood pressure and decreased 
working and mental efficiencies,” reports 
the Manual of Industrial Hygiene. 


Be sure that noise does not impede the 
efficiency and comfort of your workers. 
Consult your local Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor now. He’s a Celotex-trained 
technician and a member of the world’s 
only organization with the combined ex- 
perience of more than 100,000 acoustical 


Sound 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


installations of all kinds. 


And he features Acousti-Celotex drilled 
fibre tile—used to sound condition more 
offices, factories, churches, schools, 
banks, theatres and hospitals than any 
other acoustical material. 


Consult him with confidence, too. His 
advice is yours without obligation, and 
he guarantees results. A note to us will 
bring him to your desk. 


* * * 
FREE! “‘25 Answers to Questions on Sound 
Conditioning.”’ A quick, easy, amazingly com- 
plete education on the facts of sound condi- 
tioning. Free for the asking. Write: The Celo- 
tex Corporation, Dept.FW-147, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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x REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
‘ Povforaled Fibre Tile SINCE 1923 
Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
& PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3,ILLINOIS 




















ARAN AAA | 


There is no need to wonder what has 
happened to your missing stockholders. 
We have found thousands of them happy 
and well, bubbling over with good will 
for the companies that hired us to find 
them. The cost is attractively low! 


Ouddut>u-d~d~ad~~ 








TO CORPORATION OFFICERS: 


3S >» How Many Stockholders Are 


GHOSTS ? 


Write for Details 


SKIP TRACERS COMPANY 
515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N, Y. 


SPECIALISTS SINCE 1924 IN FINDING THE MISSING 




















panies, a fact which reflects their ap- 
praisal of the outlook. 


Chemicals: 


aera to FRB indexes, 1946 
chemical output as a whole was 
more than 17 per cent below 1945 
levels, but industrial chemicals held 
at the former year’s levels. Higher 
prices raised dollar sales in many 
cases, and earnings were materially 
better, largely because of EPT repeal. 
Nevertheless, the industry did not 
realize its full potential by any means, 
The coal strikes were major handi- 
caps, since coal and coke are basic 
raw materials in many chemical proc- 
esses, and the tank car shortage was 
another adverse influence. Although 
there were few strikes in the chemical 
industry itself, a work stoppage which 
tied up soda ash output is still felt 
acutely. 

All alkalies are extremely short, a 
factor tending to restrict glass pro- 
duction. Organic chemicals are also 
very scarce in relation to high current 
demand. With the peak season ap- 
proaching, and requirements certain 
to remain large, fertilizer producers 
have been unable to accumulate stocks 
of materials, particularly nitrogen 
and potash. Demand for carbon 
black is being sustained by the tire 
industry’s high output level. Indus- 
trial alcohol supplies have been re- 
duced by a shortage of molasses due 
to a drought in the Caribbean area, 
but larger grain supplies will help 
remedy the situation. 

Cost-price relationships should be 
more favorable this year than in 1946. 


This factor, combined with higher 


production rates which will be per- 
mitted by the anticipated improve- 
ment in raw material supplies, augurs 
more favorable earnings. Leading 
units in the industry are making sub- 
stantial outlays for additional facili- 
ties, an influence which should be re- 
flected in sales and profits over the 
next several years. 


Electrical Products: 


he output of electrical products 

is advancing progressively and 
may overtake demand in some lines 
during the last six months of the 
year. While the appliance industry 
fell about one-third behind production 
schedules set for 1946, largely be 
cause of strikes early in the year, de- 
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liveries of radios, electric irons, elec- 
tric ranges, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines and small motors already 
are running far above prewar aver- 
ages. 

Output of certain heavier items 
—including refrigerators, ironers, 
sewing machines, and dish washers— 
is still behind the prewar rate and it 
is expected that capacity production, 
when reached, will continue beyond 
this year. ; 

Typical industry backlogs are the 
near $1 billion of General Electric 
and the $575 million of Westing- 
house. It is recognized that a brisk 
pace in housing construction through- 
out the spring and summer will ex- 
tend existing demand for both light 
and heavy equipment. 


Foods: 


Woe domestic capaci- 
ties coincident with gradually 
diminishing foreign needs; reappear- 
ance and improvement of agricultural 
equipment and processing equipment ; 
ample supplies of commercial fertili- 
zers; increasing availability of insec- 
ticides ; new processing, packing and 
distributing methods: this strong 
combination of factors, coincident 
with favorable growing conditions— 
the one powerful production deter- 
minant not within man’s control— 
augurs abundance of almost all food 
products during 1947. 

The 1946-7 pack of canned fruits 
and vegetables is estimated by the 
Department of Commerce at well 
above the half-billion-case mark, for 
a new high record considerably more 
than double the average of the five 
prewar years ended 1938-39. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables, in general, are 
likely to tell a similar story of plenty. 

Grocery packers suffered from in- 
equitable price controls but, converse- 
ly, have derived major benefits from 
restoration of free markets. Con- 
sumer-resistance to higher prices has 
appeared in spots, however, with con- 
sequent reversal of the price trend. 
Some inventory. losses are: ultimately 
to be expected but they will often be 
covered by reserves, and profit mar- 
gins should be more or less pre- 
served by lower material costs. 

Livestock is improving in number 
and quality, reduced prices are sus- 
taining a heavy demand for corn 
products, and the growth of quick 
lreezing is long term, although some 
JANUARY 22, 1947 
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ETWEEN these two extremes in paint making—and packaging—are 
scores of intermediate variations. For today’s paint products. give 
longer life and greater sales appeal to washing machines, refrigerators and 
automobiles. They protect ships and planes and railroad trains from the 
ravages of weather—and make travel pleasanter. They make homes more 
homelike. They make offices and factories better places to work in—and 
hospitals nicer places to get well in. Yet, there is a Devoe product pre- 


cisely suited for each of these and scores of other equally specialized uses. 


To render effective service in such a diversified field is made possible 
by a heritage of almost two centuries of paint making experience. It takes 
practical know-how—the combined skills and facilities of not one, but 
six great paint-making organizations—forward looking research, and 
effective coordination of development and testing through one of the 
finest central laboratories in the industry. All 
of this supports the label of any product of 
Devoe or its subsidiary companies—whether 
by the ounce, by the carload, or in any ‘‘size’’ 


in between. 


DEVOE PAI 








Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 787 First Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Keeping up 
with America 


This year, Armour and Company celebrates 80 years in the 
meat packing business. Through the years, Armour has 
gtown with America—kept step with our nation’s progress. 
Today, the Armour label is known everywhere as a sign of 
the best in meats, shortenings and dairy products. And so 
it will continue to be known—as Armour goes on produc- 
ing always finer foods for American tables. 


The best and nothing but the best 


is labeled ARMoUR* 


ARMOURS 


bom anniversary» 1947 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


REAL ESTATE 





ARIZONA 
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ARCHITECT 


OUTSTANDING CORPORATION EX- 
PERIENCE AND REFERENCES. TOP 
LEVEL EXECUTIVE. NATIONALLY 
KNOWN. OPEN TIME AFTER MAR. 15. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 466, c/o FINAN- 
ee eo 86 TRINITY PLACE, 
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EXECUTIVE 
OR 
ASSISTANT PATENT EXECUTIVE 


Experienced in administration and instruction, elec- 
trical trade school; sales engineering, illumination, 
field representation, pumps; patent examining; pat- 
ent prosecution and evaluation; designer of jigs for 
small electrical products, now engaged as assistant 
patent attorney in electronics and mechanical patent 
field, producer, desires executive or substantial patent 
position well established firm. Box No. 467, c/o 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6. 

















FOR SALE 


Two million — of pine lumber. Can ship fifteen 
cars each week. Any size, 1” x 2” to 6” x 12” 
x 8’ x 16’. Four million feet white-red oak 
timber. F. C. Black, 200 N. Hayne St., Phone 
533J, Monroe, N. C. 


LOVELY Western home in Catalina foothill es- 
tate, Tucson, Ariz.; three master bedrooms, each 
with a full tile bath ; large living room with pic- 
ture window giving a panoramic view of Cata- 
linas; sunporch, dining room overlooking Old 
Pueblo; enormous closet space, serving pantry, 
kitchen, breakfast nook, utility room, den; maid’s 
room, bath; large enclosed patio; two-car ga- 
rage, stable, corral; excellent oil heating unit, 
evaporating cooling system ; property is only four 
years old, adobe construction; on 5% acres; fine 
residential section, ten minutes from downtown; 
immediate possession; price $60,000, unfurnished. 
C. M. Adamson, 5 Calle Encanto, Tucson, Ariz. 





FLORIDA 





FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


offers 
SOUND REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


SPECIAL BUSINESS PLAT . 
of Main Downtown Area to such interested in- 


vestors. Map of city also free to parties interested 
in other properties. 


: L. C. MILLER & CO. 
Realtors 227 S.E. First Avenue 


GEORGIA 











Georgia Pecan & Peach Orchard. 2,000 A., well 
imp. “9, fully equip. Over $50,000 net inc. yr. An 
exc. inv. For full details, write 

W. E. CHISMAN, Brookston, Indiana 
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experts see currently excessive pro- 
duction and stocks. 


Paper: 


resent indications are that the 
P paper industry will again set an 
all-time production record, topping 
the record of 19.2 million tons of 
paper and paperboard set in the year 
just closed. 

During 1947 and 1948 the industry 
plans to add more than two million 
tons to its annual capacity of more 
than 20 million tons, but projections 
of consuming demand indicate that 
domestic requirements (which repre- 
sented 72 per cent of world produc- 
tion in 1946) will still make it neces- 
sary for the United States to rely on 
Canada, especially for newsprint. 
Domestic production in 1946 consti- 
tuted 60 per cent of the world output 
—in tonnage three times the com- 
bined output of Canada and New- 
foundland. Three-fourths of Canada’s 
newsprint output finds its way into 
the United States. 

American needs may be eked out 
somewhat this year by imports of 
pulp from the Baltic in the late 
spring, but the high prices obtainable 
in other consuming countries will di- 
vert most of Europe’s exportable out- 
put to non-American users. Domestic 
and Canadian shortages of wood pulp 
may hold down production during the 
first quarter, but the sharp price rises 
established since the abolition of price 
controls are counted upon to effect an 
expansion in later woodcutting. 

The industry is closely tied in with 
general business and the most dis- 
turbing item in its prospect is the pos- 
sibility of strikes in coal and other 
industries, which would reduce de- 
mand from the entire business world. 
besides cutting into its own opera- 
tions. Mills have heavy backlogs oi 
unfilled orders, but even at capacity 
it is unlikely that depleted consumer 
inventories can be replenished fully 
before the end of the year. 


Petroleum: 


roduction of crude oil—and petro- 

leum products—is expected to 
reach a new all-time high this year. 
substantially in excess of the record 
set in 1946 of approximately 4,740; 
000 barrels a day. Transition to 2 
peacetime economy and abolition 0 
controls stimulated both demand and 
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Which company is the 
world’s largest refiner and marketer 
© of 100% Pennsylvania Oil? 











production, 1946 output topping: 1944, 
the wartime peak year, by more than 
150,000 barrels a day. In 1941, the 
last prewar year, daily production 
averaged ‘only 3,840,000 barrels. 
Despite the wartime drain, proven 
oil resources of approximately 2i 
iillion barrels at the close of 1946 
are the highest in the history of the 
industry. Price rises in crude towards 
the close of 1946, following earlier 
advances in midsummer, have given 
new impetus to drilling operations 
and should result in further expan- 
sion of recoverable crude reserves. 
Stocks of refined products, par- 
ticularly gasoline, are substantially 
above year-ago levels. Inventory ex- 
pansion normally might be regarded 
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as the forerunner of price weakness, 
but because of ‘the strong statistical 
position of the industry and the indi- 
cated widening demand for its prod- 
ucts, there are no serious suggestions 
of a price downtrend. On the con- 
trary, some increases are looked for. 
Industrial heavy fuels, for example, 
are expected to be advanced in the 
wake of increases in competitive coal 
prices—likely to be boosted as a re- 


sult of the January 1 rise in freight 


rates. 

The industry suffered only minor, 
and individual, interruptions from 
labor troubles in 1946. It expects 
none this year, but would be affected 
by any wide shutdowns in consumer 
industries. That is the one uncer- 


tainty on its horizon, and it has no 
longer-range implications. 


Plastics: 


cy the theory that “the best de- 
fense is a strong offense,” the 
plastics industry plans to push ahead 
in 1947 many of the major expansion 
programs that were hampered or 
stopped in 1946 by material and 
equipment shortages. Although trade 
experts estimate production at dou- 
ble prewar levels, some appraise de- 


-mand at as much as three times pres- 


ent supplies, with several promising 
types never fully exploited, and new 
applications still multiplying. 

The offensive that has doubled the 
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Hundreds of NOPCO. Chemicals Help Industry 


in Thousands of Ways 


Here is a typical scene at NOPCO—the 
weighing of ingredients entering into the 
manufacture of Vitamin A and D Concen- 
trates of prime quality. NOPCO is the pion- 
eer producer of natural Vitamins A and D. 
NOPCO’s development laboratories have re- 
cently been responsible for more than 70 
patents or patent applications on Vitamin A 
and D Concentrates alone. 


NOPCO—all in all—has evolved through 
research hundreds of processing chemicals. 
These effective products are helping cus- 
tomers improve product quality, speed pro- 
duction and lower costs in the manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals, poultry and animal feeds, 
textiles, leather goods, paints, lacquers and 
varnishes, lubricants, shampoos and cosmetics, 
‘metals, plastics and other essential mate- 
rials and products. 


Look to NOPCO for the exceptional in chem- 
ical research, chemical achievement and chem- 
ical ingredients. NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS 
CO., Boston, Chicago, Harrison, N. J., Cedar- 
town, Ga., Richmond, Calif. 


NOPCO— EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 








REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 

















16 Court St., B’klyn 2, N. Y. 





FREE CHART ON REQUEST 
W « q " 
Business Booms & Depressions 
Including All Wars from 1775 to 1947 


A Graphic Picture of American Business 
And Financial Cycles 


Security Adjustment Corporation 
ESTABLISHED 1935 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


Tel.—TRiangle 5-5054 








noir $00 Ne te 
aa es meas 


with 12-year cover- 
age of Earnings and 
Dividends — Monthly 
Price. Ranges up to 
date through Dec. 31. 
Contains individual 
charts of the 500 


largest and most 
active listed stocks. 


Mail $4 NOW for Folio FW-122 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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( om ESTATE eppontunry 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 


Exclusive, spacious home, 4 bed- 
rooms, 2% baths, 2-car garage, ser- 
vant quarters, beautiful grounds. 
Truly a home for gracious living. 


$35,000. 


Very exclusive suburban estate, 18 
acres, mostly citrus with large lake 

_ frontage. Completely modern spa- 
cious home. $65,000. 


Choice properties of all kinds. 


L. V. TERRY, Realtor 








. BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 








industry’s growth continues to be 
promoted, as during the war, by 
scarcities of competitive materials, 
Plastics have made the most of their 
opportunities to prove and imptove 
themselves under these favorable 
conditions. Where synthetics have 
served as substitutes, they will he 
placed more and more on the de- 
fensive until, when all materials are 
in ample supply, they must hold their 
present positions and gain new ones 
purely on competitive merit. 

One important field for further 
growth lies in wrapping film, now 
being increasingly employed for such 
products as fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Molded parts, often stressing 
color appeal, are still finding new ap- 
plications in household furniture, 
equipment and appliances ; sheetings, 
shades, curtains and protective cover- 
ings, and other applications in treat- 
ments of easily cleaned fabrics. 

Plastic-bonded plywood is another 
group of outlets that apparently has 
not exhausted possibilities of growth 
through new applications. 


Rail Equipments: 
oo of railroad rolling stock 
enjoyed an exceptionally favor- 
able year in 1946 from the stand- 
point of volume of business booked. 
Contract builders’ unit orders were 
the highest since the twenties except 
for 1941 in the case of freight cars, 
1945 for passenger cars and .1942-45 
for locomotives. Export business 
was an important factor, especially 
for freight cars. Diesels usurped 
the bulk of the locomotive business. 
On a dollar basis, domestic rail equip- 
ment purchases were the largest since 
1923. Orders would doubtless have 
been even larger but for the cautious 
policy forced on the carriers by their 
wage and rate uncertainties. Even 
so, the rail equipment industry’s back- 
log totaled $692 million at the begin- 
ning of 1947 against $390 million a 
year before. 

Passenger car and locomotive de- 
liveries were high, but freight cat 
production lagged well behind orders 
due to shortages of steel and other 
materials. If major coal and steel 
strikes can be avoided this year, out 
put should show a sharp gain, as un- 
filled freight car orders are currently 
the highest in almost five years, the 
boxcar shortage is described as the 

Please turn to page 43 
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Stockholders Influence 





Continued from page 22 








branch plants are located—or in the 
communities touched by the right-of- 
way, such as for a railroad, traction 
line or bus route. 

Around 12 per cent of the corpora- 
tions make it a practice to mail their 
annual report to college and uni- 
versity libraries, but only 5 per cent 
of the total send it to public libraries. 

The study also revealed that not 
all companies distribute their annual 
reports for publicity purposes. The 
largest number, 92 per cent, send 
their annual reports to financial pub- 
lications, investment services and sta- 
tistical agencies. But only 84 per 
cent send them to the financial editors 
of newspapers. 


Interim Reports? 


In view of the efforts by both the 
SEC and the stock exchanges to en- 
courage more frequent information 
from corporations, the following fig- 
ures are of interest: 35 per cent of 
the respondents published quarterly 
reports during the past year, while 
10 per cent issued semi-annual or 
mid-year earnings statements, a total 
of 45 per cent. This means that for 
55 per cent of the corporations, the 
annual report is the only contact with 





Zine is alloyed with copper to make brass, in electric furnaces like this 


ANACONDA ZINC 


Anaconda, for many years, has been this country’s largest refiner of 
zinc. Its two Montana plants, at Great Falls and Anaconda, produce 
by the electrolytic process “High Grade” and “99.99% pure Special 
High Grade” Zinc. This process, in conjunction with “selective 
flotation,” made possible the economic treatment of complex lead- 
zinc ores, greatly enhancing the mineral resources of the West. 


A major use of Anaconda Zinc is for brass and other copper 
base alloys such as are fabricated by The American Brass Company, 
a subsidiary of Anaconda, and industry’s principal supplier. Brass 
alloys contain from 5% to 40% zinc and, because they can be so 




















5 ° . . - 
‘ the stockholder during the year, ex- readily worked by so many different methods, are used for a multi 
| ee "a tude of purposes, from clock gears to condenser tubes . . . from 
y fy cept for dividend checks. pocket lighters to fire extinguishers. 
d Of the companies sending quarterly 
s, Of Semi-annual reports, half are mailed 
with the dividend check, and half are 
- ’ 
e fg Sent under separate cover. It is note- oA ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 
re Worthy that 87 per cent of the interim - aa pate cammne ge lll 
18 reports are printed, while only 13 GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
ir @ Per cent are multigraphed or mimeo- 
on fy Staphed. 
* Of the printed statements 60 per 
n- cent are 4-page leaflets, 21 per cent F edders-Quigan 
4 are 2-page single sheets, and the bal- " 
ance are 6-page folders, and 8-, 12- Corporation NU-ENAMEL 
je- ff 2"d 16-page booklets. DIVIDEND NOTICE | CORPORATION 
at While it has been surmized that 


The Board of Directors of Fedders- 
Quigan Corporation at a meeting held 
on January 7, 1947, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of I5c per share on 
1,200,000 shares of common stock, said 
dividend is payable to stockholders of 
record January !|7, on January 28, 1947. 


rs Many companies were niailing: out 
er @ DSerts or “stuffers” as “free riders” 
ot with the dividend checks, the returns 
ate show that only 36 per cent follow the 
in- Practice regularly, and 10 per cent do 
tly t occasionally; 58 per cent enclose 
he nothing with the dividend check. 
the It is realized that not many stock- 
holders are in a position to attend the | § 
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‘Notice of Dividend on 
COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of this Cor- 
poration has declared a dividend of 
iS¢ per share on the Common Stock, 
payable March 15, 1947 to stock- 
holders‘ of record at the close of 
business March 1, 1947. Checks will 
be mailed. 








Salvatore Giordano, President . ©. M. NORBY, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 










































OUR FACILITIES and EXPERIENCE 


to meet your investment requirements... 


MEMBERSHIPS: In sixteen major security and commodity exchanges. 
PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM: 25,000 miles of private wire 


connecting 26 offices, coast to coast. 


RESF ARCH ORGANIZATION: Specialized and 


general information and statistics by telephone or 
mail. 


BONDS AND UNLISTED SECURITIES: Extensive 


. facilities for quick execution of all orders. 
op “COMMODITIES: Long experience in handling grain, 


«as cotton and other commodities. 
Ess €9 oes 
SUPERVISED INVESTMENTS: Portfolio analysis and 


continuing supervision. 
BLOCKS OF SECURITIES: We specialize in handling large 


blocks of securities. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: Facilities for reaching world markets. 


HARRIS, UPHAM & C2 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street New York 5 


CHICAGO +» MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY « HOUSTON « DALLAS » DENVER « LOS ANGELES 
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annual meetings of their companies, 
and thus the questionnaire asked if 
companies send a copy of the minutes 
of the stockholders meeting: 13 per 
cent do, but some of these give only a 
digest of the happenings—15 per cent 
will send the minutes when requested, 
but 72 per cent never mail out such 
information. Of the reports of the 
minutes sent out, 80 per cent are 
printed, and 20 per cent multigraphed 
or mimeographed. Less than 1 per 
cent of the respondents held regional 
meetings throughout the country. 
The questionnaire provided space 
for the corporations to insert their 
capitalizations, numbers of stock- 
holders and employees for three 
years: 1926, 1936 and 1946. These 
years span three decades, but do not 
reflect the direct effect of the 1929 
market crash. It is surprising that 
many companies which were incor- 
porated in the early years of this cen- 
tury have no records for 1926, but 
those that do provide an amazing rec- 
ord of growth in numbers of share- 
holders. The following tabulation is 
a random selection of both large and 
small corporations to give a cross- 
section of the trend since 1926: 


1926 1946 


1,953 
*296 
*6,196 
*12,020 
2,000 
*15,997 
399,121 
12,624 
14,820 


1936 
9,795 
*3,132 
14,562 
*33,185 
7,669 
*17,688 
640,991 
f1 


Corporation: 
Air Reduction 
Allegheny-Ludlum .. 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Can 
Am. Home Preducts 
American Locomotive 
American Tel. & Tel. 
Bank of Am., N. Tr. 
Boston Edison 
Bridgeport Brass .. 
Caterpillar Tractor . 
Columbian Carbon.. 
Conn. Lt. & Power. 
Cons. Edison, N. Y. 
Cons. Gas. of Balt.. 
Consumers Power .. 
Dayton Power & Lt. 
Detroit Edison 
Electric St. Battery 
Electric Boat 
Employers Reinsur.. 
Fansteel Metallurgical 
Erie Railroad 
General Electric 
General Motors .... 
General Time Instr. . 
Hercules Powder 
Humble Oil 
Indianapolis P. & L. 
Inland Steel 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 
Lehigh Portland C.. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford. . 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 
Pennsylvania R.R. . 
Pullman, Inc. 
Republic Insurance. 
St. Joseph Lead.... 
Sheaffer Pen 
Standard Oil (Ind.) 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Stewart Warner ‘ 
Sutherland Paper ... 
Swift & Company.. 
Texas Co. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 
Timken-Detroit Axle 
Union Oil of Calif... 
United States Rubber 
United States Steel. . 
Western Un. Tel... 
Wheeling Steel .... 


* Including preferred stockholders. 
owned by holding company. 
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But in addition there were many 
companies which had not been estab- 
lished in 1926, or their shares had 
not been publicly offered. The fol- 
lowing is a limited selection : 


Corporation 1926 1936 1946 

etna Standard Eng... None #729 *1,563 

Aftliated Mae cc cues e None 1,673 12,658 
Amer. Investment (Ill) None *1,517 *3,536 
Am. Machine & Metals None 1,957 2,525 
Aviation Corp. ..... ‘ one 25,862 *56,560 
Bendix Aviation ...... None 23,269 25,456 
Boeing Airplane ...... None 79,000 19,086 
Borg-Warner .......-+. None 11,002 18,968 
Breeze Corporations ... None 200 2,100 
Burlington Mills ...... None {2,000 *8,748 
Cannon Mills ......... None 74,000 4,800 
Carrier Corporation ... None {1,800 %*4,491 
Catalin Corp. of Am... None 42,500 15,000 
Cherry-Burrell ........ None *1,254 *1,619 
Colotelt COED: «vies cicctic None 14,000 *8,700 
Cessna Aircraft ....... None 7500 3,700 
Coleman Company .... None +400 1,780 
Collins & Aikman ..... None *2,300 *3,600 
Crown Cork & Seal.... None *5,923 6,953 
East. Gas & Fuel Assn. None *16,432 *18,153 
Edison Bros. Stores.... None *352 2,168 
Federated Dept. Stores None %*2,981  *4,367 
General Foods ........ one 64,565 *t68,000 
General Shoe ......... None *705 :700 
Hat Corp. of Amer.... None 1,900 *2,165 
Houdaille-Hershey .... None *8,619 10,417 
Liquid Carbonic ...... one 5,329 *t7,500 
Lockheed Aircraft None 2,429 9,333 
Mallory (P. R.) ...... None 495 1,950 
Martin (Glenn L.) .... 47 1,715 10,600 
Micromatic Hone ..... None 350 909 
Nat’l Bank of Detroit.. None 1,667 *8,185 
Nat’l Distillers Products None 13,318 21,385 
Nat’l Fuel Gas ....... None 4,889 714,000 
North Amer. Aviation... None 26,433 9,96 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass.. None 5,606 12,030 
Quaker State Oil ..... None 1,175 2,234 
Reynolds Metals -...... None *4,696 *7,310 
Schenley Distillers .- None 5,322 8,50 
Servel, EMG. oc .ccscs -- None *7,379 *+14,000 
Solar Aircraft .....20¢ None 372 362 
Sonotone Corp. ........ None 73,000 *5,094 
Sunray GH ocseccc vv None 3,992 *31,100 
United Aircraft ....... None 22,559 *43,200 
United Air Lines ..... None 19,500 *¢24,000 
U. S. Ind’l Chemicals... None 73,200 73,800 
Vanadium-Alloy Steel.. None 570 1,185 
Woodall Industries None 7800 *2,550 
Zonite Products ....... None 2,573 3,400 





~ * Including preferred stockholders. ¢ Partially esti- 
mated. Before public offering of stock. 


On top of these are the companies 
which came into being, or passed into 
public ownership, since 1936. Here 
are some examples: 


Corporation 1926 1936 1946 
Aldens, TA@. ..iccces None None *2,150 
Am. Encaustic Tiling None None 3,600 
Anchor Hocking Glass None None *2,471 
Beaunit Mills ...... None None 71,000 
Botany Worsted Mills None None "3,571 
Chicago & Southern 

Bit TA ng 68% 8% None None 3,685 
Colonial Stores ..... None None 3,204 
Diana Stores ....... None None 71,500 
Emerson Radio & 

Phonograph ...... None None *72,000 
Foster & Kleiser.... None None *1,608 
Kaiser-Frazer ....... None None 738,000 
Logansport Distilling. None None *914 
Menasco Mfg. ...... None None +4,300 
Nat’l Securities & 

ROGORPEM 466 6<5s None None 26,250 
Piper Aircraft ...... None None *3,600 
Republic Aviation . None None 4,263 
Security Insurance .. None None 73,100 
Cae ae None None +3,200 
Tenn. Gas & Trans- 

WUSMOR <5 55 ns oo sces; One None *7,575 
Whitman (Wm.) ... None None 71,200 

*Including preferred stockholders. + Estimated. 


There appears justification for esti- 
mates that there are now around 20 
million stockholders, not including 
U. S. Government security holders, in 
America today, which compares with 
16 million farmers, 12.8 million union 
labor members and 11 million veter- 
ans—truly, stockholders are a vital 
influence ! 
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INTO YOUR ANNUAL REPORT 


An attractive appearing, comprehensive, and easily 
read financial or annual report builds prestige for a 
company— inspires pride of ownership in those holding 
its securities. Our graphic, visual treatment of other- 
wise dull figures and statistics breathes life into these 
publications—makes them quickly understandable. 
Reuter and Bragdon service includes all phases of 
production from original research to mailing. Confi- 
dences of clients are, of cqurse, respected. 


Ask for details. 


REUTER &@ BRAGOUWN, 


INC. 


Cc: A Rew £6 1 € 


H# At & 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. <3 CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 

















HASBROUCK, THISTLE & CO., INC. 


ENGRAVERS anp PRINTERS ror LAWYERS 
161 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


BEEKMAN 3-0864 


CORPORATE MINUTE BOOKS OF FINEST QUALITY 
ARE AGAIN AVAILABLE IN FULL RED RUSSIA 
AND BLACK PIN SEAL BINDINGS - 


CALL US 


NOW AS TO YOUR YEAR-END REQUIREMENTS FOR 
WE ARE STILL RESTRICTED AS TO QUANTITIES 
*“IT PAYS TO DEAL WITH SPECIALISTS” 


“Successors to THE BROUN-GREEN CO.” 

















Annual Reports 


Or any other writing you use to reach people 
must be, above all, clear, understandable — read- 
able. You can now measure the readability of your 
messages. You can make sure of the answer to: 
“Are we getting our ideas across to our readers?” 


READABILITY ASSOCIATES 
110 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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ADVERTISING 
Gift or Premium 
An item used by MILLIONS DAILY 


Your Name On, in Large Quantities 


ARDELL RAZOR BLADE CORP. 


Mr. S. Englander 91 W. Runyon St., Newark 8, N. J. 
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For Positive Safety 
PLUS Profits... 


FARM ano HOME 


Full Paid Investment Certificates 


A safe and profitable investment, 
most states or banks, trust and insurance 
companies, guardians, trustees and fiduciaries. 
Current dividend rate 2%4% per annum. Assets 
now more than $36,000,000. Your principal is 
Federally insured up to $5,000. Combinations 
of title permit carrying more than one $5,000 
certificate account with full insurance protec- 
tion on each, as for husband and wife, trustees, 
partnerships, etc. No charge for investing or 
withdrawing. 


legal in 


Inquiries Invited 


FARM AND HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MO. 














COMMON 
STOCKS 
PREFERRED 


Common Stocks can bring you good income 
during boom or depression, pius the oppor- 
tunity for salting down profits from invest- 
ments—if you know how. Read this clear, non- 
technical book by WILLARD W. WHEELER. 


Buy at your bookstore or send $2.75 
for a postpaid copy to 
DEPT. R 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue New York City 16 
Ce ee 
Investors— 

SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


by using 


THE HANDY RECORD BOOK 


for Investors and Traders 


ONLY $1 enables you to keep your 
financial facts up to date this easy, 
modern way. THE HANDY RECORD 
BOOK saves you time and money by 
showing at a glance your holdings and 
their cost, transfer taxes paid, net long- 
and short-term gains and losses . . . in- 
valuable for income tax purposes. 

Send $1 for your copy today. 
HANDY RECORD BOOK CO. 
656 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 

(Or at Leading Stationers) 

















COLUMBIA) 


SYSTEM COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
* CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 47, 15¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1947, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1947. 
Dace Parker 


January 9, 1947 Secretary 














SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, Inc. 
A quarterly dividend of $0.60 per share has been 
declared on the stock, payable March 10, 1947, 
to Stockholders of recerd as of the close of 
business February 15, 1947. 

JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer 
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treet News 





hen general market conditions 
W are again satisfactory for 
equity financing, someone will have to 
do a job of restoring confidence in 
the air transportation industry so that 
several of the lines may approach the 
market for new funds. Several ele- 
ments, ‘including flying conditions 
that have been unsatisfactory even 
for the winter season, have conspired 
to weaken that industry in the esti- 
mation of the investing public. High 
up among the items of unfavorable 
publicity was the Transcontinental & 
Western situation, which was allowed 
to develop into a wrangle between 
conflicting factions. 

If everything had gone well with 
the stock market as a whole and with 
the airplane industry in particular 
the people who conceived and carried 
out the Amerjcan Airlines financing 
last June probably wouldn’t be re- 
ceiving so much criticism for getting 
air transport financing off to a bad 
start. But it is being heaped upon 
them, not out in print, of course, but 
behind the scenes in investment bank- 
ing quarters. The more charitably 
inclined are disposed to diagnose the 
ailment as nothing more than a bad 
case of growing pains, such as rail- 
road industry suffered a few genera- 
tions ago. Several pieces of financing 
for the air transport industry are 
pending. Bankers realize that the 
first of them to reach the market must 
be the strongest security of its kind 
that can be set up. 


The betting odds, if there were 
any real betting on the question, 
would be against Robert R. Young 
getting a position on the New York 
Central board of directors. Reason 
for the doubt is not that the 2% per 
cent stock interest purchased by Al- 
leghany is rather too small to justify 
representation, but that the ICC 
would not stand for an interlocking 
directorship. The Alleghany family 
of roads—Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel 
Plate and Pere Marquette—compete 
with New York Central at numerous 
important points-as well as in the 
general movement of freight. The 


ICC, it is argued, would frown on 
Young’s election to the Central board. 


It will be a bad day for certain 
members of the Montreal City Coun- 
cil when the last step in that com- 
munity’s debt refunding is carried 
out. Some of them have been beating 
a path between Montreal and New 
York for the past year or so. On the 
last trip down they came in full force, 
with an entourage of women and chil- 
dren, and put up at the Biltmore. 
When the present loan negotiations 


are completed and the bonds issued 


the excuse for these trips will cease. 
The Montreal people have built up 
good will in some investment banking 
circles and ill will in others. A large 
group headed by Harriman, Ripley 
& Company negotiated a financing 
deal about a year ago and was about 
ready for the public offering when 
Cleveland interest sold the idea of 
competitive bidding to enough coun- 
cilmen to upset the deal. Now the 
council has dropped the bidding for- 
mula, but the deal is not being ne- 
gotiated with either the Harriman 
Ripley or the Cleveland groups. The 
council compromised on a third party. 
The cost to the city from this series 
of maneuvers, aside from the good 
will item, has been the loss of inter- 
est savings for a full year. 


The race for modernization of 
railway passenger equipment is just 
about as swift as rail men expected 
it would be and stopping it will be 
no easy matter. The effect upon 
earnings is beginning to cause some 
alarm among the railroad economists 
—those men who cannot help meas- 
uring everything in terms of income 
on investment. A new streamlined 
train costs around $1 million but the 
expense to be capitalized does not 
end there. In many cases millions 
more must be spent to strengthen the 
right of way. And each new train 


_ draws passenger traffic not only from 


competing lines but also from the less 
attractive trains operated by the road 
itself. Railroad passenger business 
is again back in the red column. 
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worst in two decades and much exist- 
ing rolling stock is so old as to he 
uneconomic. In addition, foreign or- 
ders are expected to remain at a high 
level. Granting of higher rail freight 
rates and indefinite extension of pres- 
ent high passenger tariffs should per- 
mit the domestic roads to accelerate 
the badly needed restoration of their 
equipment to adequate quantity and 
condition, promising some years of 
sustained high operations for car and 
locomotive builders—if new railroad 
wage demands do not change the pic- 
ture. 


Railroads: 


| he railroad industry entered 
1947 in strong financial position 
> Bf with debt reduced by $2 billion in the 
t Bi last five years. Important bond matur- 
1 Bities have been redeemed and large 











f § amounts spent on property improve- 
- ment. The 17.6 per cent freight rate 
€ Bi boost is expected to result this year 
- Bin $1.0 billion additional gross. On 
- Gthe other hand, taxes are still much 
1 higher than before the war, hourly 
l€ B wages are 50.7 per cent higher, and 
Y- @ prices for materials, supplies and fuel 
€S Bhave been sharply increased. Thus 
od Binost of the added freight revenue 
T- § will go for extra costs, while compar- 
atively little benefit will accrue to 
roads which have a large proportion 
of Hof passenger business. 
‘st Hf Since last year’s wage rises were 
ed F retroactive to January 1 while the 
be Binal freight rate decision was delayed 
0" Buntil December, estimates are that 
me 91946 net railway operating income 
StS Hfell nearly $600 million short of over- 
aS" Ball needs. Indicated gross revenues 
me Bior 1946 were $7.5 billion against 
ned Heg.9 pillion in 1945, a decline of 15.7 
the per cent, while indicated net of $300 
not Binillion fell 32.6 per cent below the 
ons S445 million net of 1945. Effective 
the on January 1 last, the Crosser bill, 
ral” Bliberalizing retirement and unemploy- 
rom Bment benefits, will add an estimated 
less 8100 million annually to payroll costs. 
ne And with the current investigation of 
n 


Water-rail rate differentials, there 
looms the probability of increased 
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competition from the water carriers. 

Reorganization plans were com- 
pleted in 1946 by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, the Seaboard and the 
Monon, with action still pending for 
six of the larger and a few minor 
roads. Expectations are that new leg- 
islation again will be introduced in 
Congress to restore former equities 
in bankrupt roads. 


Rubber: 
automobile tires 


ype sees of 

should catch up with demand 
some time during 1947 and price re- 
ductions before the end of the year 
are not at all unlikely. Nevertheless, 
sales volume for leading companies 
should continue to hold to high levels, 
and while earnings are not expected 
to duplicate 1946 results they should 
be entirely satisfactory. Use of rub- 
ber in non-automotive products has 
grown rapidly in recent years, and 
should continue over the longer term 
to increase revenues of most of the 
companies. 

Heavy inventory losses as a result 
of wide price fluctuations for natural 
rubber from time to time have here- 
tofore been a characteristic of the in- 
dustry. But development and perfec- 
tion of the synthetic product, the 
manufacturing cost of which ¢an be 
closely controlled, should stabilize the 
market for competing natural rub- 
ber, and tend to smooth out the earn- 
ings performance of the rubber man- 
ufacturing companies. Thus, al- 
though some recession from 1936 
earnings peaks seems in prospect, 
from a longer term standpoint the 
position of the industry is materially 
better than it was before the war. 


Steel: 


rs production in 1946 of 66.4 
million tons was down 17 per cent 
from that for 1945, but exceeded the 
output witnessed in any year prior 
to 1940. It would have been some 16 
million tons higher but for the steel 
and coal strikes and shortages of 
various materials, particularly scrap. 
Barring renewed labor difficulties, 
prospects favor a handsome gain in 
production in 1947, since demand 1s 
capable of sustaining operations at a 
high rate throughout the year and 
the scrap supply will be increased by 
an upturn in ship breaking and a 





YOUR 


HAIR 


AND ITS CARE 
By0.L. Levin, M.D. andH.T. Behrman, M.D, 


NEW, REVISED, EXPANDED EDITION— 
JUST OUT! 


If you want healthy. hair, lovely hair, then you 
need the expert advice in this book. 

Two medical specialists have here pooled their 

knowledge to give you in plain language the up- 
to-date scientific facts now available about hair. 
They tell you what to do to save and beautify 
your hair, stimulate healthier hair growth, and 
deal with many problems, common and uncom- 
mon, as: 
Dandruff—gray hair—thinning hair—care of the 
scalp—baldness—abnormal types of hair—exces- 
sive oiliness—brittle dryness—hair falling out— 
infection—parasites—hair hygiene, etc., etc. 

Medical science is better equipped than ever be- 
fore, to prevent hair trouble; or, if it already ex. 
ists, to deal effectively with it. 

“A worthwhile book full of important infor. 
mation.” —Ohio State Medical Journal. 


Price $2.00, incl. postage, 5-day-Money-Back 
Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 771-C, 251 W. 19th St., New York 1} 














ELY & WALKER DRY 


GOODS COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


An extra dividend of $1.00 per share on the 

mon stock has been declared payable 
January 15, 1947, to stockholders of record at 
close of business December 27, 1946. The 
stock transfer books will not. close. 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


The regular semi-annual dividends of 70c per 
share on the First Preferred Stock, and 6c 
per share on the ond Preferred Stock have 
been declared payable January 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at close of business 
December 27, 1946. The stock transfer books j 
will not close. 


Ely & Walk Goods Compan 
uae ae = Renee 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 19th, 1946. 

















COLUMBIA 


PICTURES 
CORPORATION 





The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
January 7, 1947, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.06% per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of the com- 
pany, payable February 15, 1947, to stock- 


holders of record February 1, 1947. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Cc CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The first quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable March 15, 1947, to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 25, 1947. Books will 


not close. 
K McKEWEN, Treasurer. 
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GOODFYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: 
$1.25 per share for the first 
quarter of 1947 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable March 
15, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 17, 1947. 
$1.00 per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable March 
15, 1947 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 17, 1947. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
By W. D. SHILTS, Secretary 
Akron, Ohio, January 14, 1947. 
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RELIANCE MANUFACTURING Co. 
(Illinois) 


PREFERRED STOCK 


On January 6, 1947, a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and a half cents per share was 
declared on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable April 1, 1947, to stockholders 
of record March 12, 1947. 


COMMON STOCK 

Also there was declared on January 6, 1947, 
a dividend of twenty-five cents per share on 
the Common Stock of the Company, payable 
February 1, 1947, to stockholders of record 
January 17, 1947. 

Checks will be mailed. 

T. P. CARLEY, Vice President-Treasurer 






























EARNINGS REPORTS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON SHARE: ~ 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining 


Booth (F. E.) 


1946 1945 
12 Months to December 31 


Smee e erent eee resersese 
Seen e wees eeeeeene 


Gleaner Harvester 


Automatic Canteen 


Consolidated Grocers 3.5 

12 Months to November 30 
American Stamping .............. 1.87 1.08 
Binet ORO. | gos cswes cern seevons 1.13 0.52 
International Shoe ..........+200. 1.63 1.67 
North Texas C0. ......esceceoees 4.55 3.71 

11 Months to November 30 
Western Union Telegraph ........ 7.43 2.6 


Z 67 

9 Months to November 30 

Collins & AIKMAN ...ccccccccece 5.83 3.71 
REGRNEE (OR: vc odccdecncssccive 2.9 0.65 


4 
6 Months to November 30 
National Mallinson Fabrics 1.08 1.06 


***"3 "Months to November 30 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ...........0. b0.68 bD0.90 
Robbins & Myers 0.55 










Superior Oil (Calif.)............ 2.81 1.41 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift ........ 2.10 0.45 
Woodall Industries .....ccccccces 0.65 eee 
53 Weeks to November 2 

Armour & Co. (H1.) 2 ....02.200 4.27 1.41 
ee errr rrer ry riers rire 0.51 0.25 
12 Months to October 31 

roadway Department Stores...... 2.40 1.59 
ayton Rubber Mfg. ............ 4.40 0.75 
Dickey (W. S.) Clay Mfg........ 2.23 0.65 
Dresser Industries ......cccccccce 0.74 1.77 
eee FD. wisncbevereceeass 1.66 2.01 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. ...... 2.82 1.84 
er tee 0.88 D1.20 
{2 Months to October 5 

Faacitens: Broel ..accosscvccosscesee 0.002 3.65 


* Canadian Currency. D—Deficit. 





_lion pounds. 


higher rate of activity in the metal- 
working industries which generate 
scrap. 

To help offset a wage increase of 
18% cents an hour, the OPA granted 
a price advance of about $5 a ton in 
February. The ending of price con- 
trol was followed by higher costs for 
materials, notably coal and scrap. 
This caused further upward revisions 
for some steel products, primarily in 
the form of increased extras. Despite 
these price advances, higher wage and 
material costs have raised the pay- 
point materially above the operating 
rate necessary for profitable output 
before the war. 

Financial results for the 1946 first 
quarter were poor because of the 
strike. Progressive improvement was 
witnessed thereafter, but a substantial 
part of reported earnings consisted 
of tax carryback credits and transfers 
from previously established reserves, 
two sources which will not be avail- 
able this year. In 1947, the industry 
will have to pay higher freight rates, 
and a further wage increase appears 
inevitable. But if this is held to 
reasonable proportions and does not 
entail a major work stoppage, the 
anticipated high operating rate should 
permit good profits. 


Textiles: 


Begs goods production is ex- 
pected to approach 10 billion 
linear yards this year, which will 
compare with the preliminary esti- 
mate of 9.2 billion yards produced 
in 1946. Rayon makers have a ten- 
tative goal of one billion pounds of 
filament yarn and rayon staple, 
against the 1946 output of 800 mil- 
Woolen goods inter- 
ests hope to equal last year’s output 
of 500 million yards, a tight world- 
wide supply situation operating to 
restrict production programs. 
Demand for most of the textiles 
gives no indication of easing at the 
primary market level, over the first 
half of the year at least. There still 
is a wide gap between demand and 
supply, growing out of the wartime 
diversions from civilian channels. 
Over the near term the price situa- 
tion is clouded by talk of developing 
downtrends and consumer resistance, 
induced largely by the wave of clear- 
ance sales by retailers and superfi- 
cial comments on inventory levels. 
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Much of the clearing-out, however, 





appears to be of merchandise lacking 
in both style and quality, carryovers 
from the scarcity period, a situation 
which is expected to clear up before 
the end of the first quarter. 

The uptrend in labor costs and ad- 
vances in chemicals, dyes, freight 
rates and other cost components, all 
point to narrowing margins through- 
out the industry. Confidence in a 
firm cotton textile price structure is 
supported also by the fact that raw 
cotton supplies even now are at a 
25-year low. In rayon some slight 
additional advances are probable, but 
increased efficiency and improved 
processes are relied upon to minimize 
rising material and labor costs. 


Oe FRO et o—e= es —_ a a Ta 
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Tobacco: 


Ithough 1946 was a record year 
for cigarette output, the Gov- §, 
ernment reaped a proportionately ff ¢ 
greater harvest than the manufactur- § . 
ers since tax-paid withdrawals gained § , 
an estimated 21.5 per cent over 1945 y 
while total volume, including tax-free, J ;, 
advanced only 5.4 per cent. Tax- 


free shipments to the armed forces 
declined sharply from the 64.5 bil- }, 
lion units of 1945. While tax-paid 
withdrawals climbed to an estimated 
325 billion last year against 267.6 
billion in 1945, total sales are placed 
at 350 billion compared with 332.19) 
billion of the year before. te 
The Treasury’s figures for the first 
eleven months show tax-paid sales of 
298.8 million units against 251.6 for 
the similar 1945 period. Cigar sales]. 
reached 5.4 billion against 4.6 billion 
for the comparative periods, up 17.15 
per cent, while snuff and chewing- 
smoking tobacco were off 10.5 per 
cent and 23.7 per cent respectively. }); 
Flue-cured leaf costs, which sagged 
in the fall, have risen again and al-[p 
though burley prices have continued 
their decline, the better part of the 
manufacturer’s dollar goes for the 
leaf. Increased advertising outlays 
will also consume part of the cigarette 
prices advances of April and October, 
aggregating one cent a pack. Volume 
output should be well maintained. 
Cigar makers have been experienc- 
ing record net income, and demand} 
for the leading brands still exceeds} 
the supply. While demand should} 
continue strong as long as consumer 
income holds at a high level, manu-}., 
facturers of the lower-priced brands he 
appear best situated. Earnings off, 
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snuff manufacturers, reflecting a de- 
cline in snuff usage since 1945, have 
been depressed and recovery is likely 
to be slow. Finances, however, are 
exceptionally strong. 





Machinery: 


peer the steel and coal strikes 
and two major work stoppages 
within its own ranks, the farm equip- 
ment group had a good year in 1946, 
establishing several successive month- 
ly output records late in the year. Al- 
though farm income may decline 10 
to 15 per cent in 1947 from last 
year’s $23 billion peak, the farm ma- 
chinery industry could set a new high 
this year—given freedom from labor 
troubles in its own and its suppliers’ 
plants. 

Machine tool shipments declined to 
Y- Babout $327 million last year from 
ly § $407.3 million in 1945 and the 1942 
™ record of $1.3 billion. Orders and 


oe —_ vv FF 


ed I shipments held fairly level during the 
45 year and there was thus little change 
2e, 


in unfilled orders, which amount to 
* faround $170 million, or more than 
six months’ output. Since more than 
half of existing tools are over ten 
years old, 1947 demand prospects are 
good despite the threat from surplus 


76} tools held by the WAA, whose value 
"7 is estimated as high as $3 billion. 


Machine tool shipments in 1947 could 
total some $360, million assuming an 
adequate supply of materials. 

Sales of office equipment in 1946 
rose 30 to 40 per cent over the record 
1941 level of $250 million. Even this 
output failed to satiate deferred de- 
mand, and backlogs are still believed 
to equal close to a year’s capacity pro- 
duction. With material shortages 
likely to be less burdensome this year, 
another record should be established. 
Prices were advanced last year to a 
level some 30 per cent over that for 
1941, though costs have risen even 








the more than that. 
tlays 
rette — 
ober, ming: 









hortages of copper and ‘lead will 
continue through the coming 
year, despite the prospect of slightly 
ncreased imports of both metals. The 
vorld’s tin production also will fall 
of needs. The zinc situation 
nally appears to be in balance, but 
lemand is likely to slacken during 
he first half of the year because of 
he steel shortage and its effect on 
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galvanizing and other tin-consuming 
industries. 

The shortage of copper stems from 
the inability of American mines to 
produce more than 90,000 to 100,000 
tons a month to meet anticipated 
monthly demands for more than 130,- 
000 tons of the metal. The stockpile 
of the Office of Metals Reserve is 
practically exhausted, and consumers 
will find difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient supplies of foreign copper. The 
import duty is a serious obstacle. For 
five months last year domestic cop- 
per output was curtailed by strikes, 
and even if no labor trouble devel- 
ops this year, a reasonable ratio be- 
tween domestic supply and total de- 
mand is not expected to be reached 
before the end of the year. The lead 
shortage is estimated at 200,000 tons, 
and much the same difficulty in ob- 
taining foreign metal will be met here 
as in copper, the domestic price al- 
ready being at the world level to 
which the import duty must be added. 


Movies: 


Son estimates place the advance 
in film production costs this year 
over last at around one-fourth, large- 
ly due to sharply higher labor. For 
this reason in particular, and because 
further significant increases in ad- 
mission prices would meet resistance, 
increasing importance is attached 
first, to volume prospects, and sec- 
ond, to possible improvements in op- 
erating efficiency through streamlin- 
ing the business. 

Since the first half of 1946, when 
year-to-year comparisons of attend- 
ance showed sizeable gains, there has 
been a levelling off tendency as com- 
parisons are made with rising bases, 
with the advancing cost of living un- 
doubtedly a factor. Currently mod- 
erate recessions appear to be in pros- 
pect. Recovery of old and develop- 
ment of new foreign markets should 
prove a considerable offset. 

It appears doubtful if major econ- 
omies can be effected in studio op- 
eration especially, for the industry 
does not readily lend itself to such 
manufacturing efficiency as chain- 
assembly mass production. With film 
quality maintained and perhaps im- 
proved, single-feature exhibition is 
reported gaining among _higher- 
priced houses, but it remains to be 
seen whether the more important 
popular neighborhood theatres can 








DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
WATERFRONT 


Outstanding gentleman’s estate of 15 acres in ex- 
clusive TOKENEKE. Approx. 185 ft. on Scotts 
Cove, an inlet from L. I. Sound. Open view to 
L. I. Shore. One hour by train or auto from New 
York City. 15 minutes from exclusive clubs. Resi- 
dence-English type. Well built, in good condition. 
6 master bedrooms. 4 baths. Cottage 4 rooms, 
1 bath and a 2 and 1 car garage. Hot water 
heating. Kitchen modern and complete. Large broad 
porch partly enclosed. Fine trees, shrubs and gar- 
dens. This beautiful home with its high ceilings 
and spacious rooms must be seen to be appreciated. 
Price $150,000 with terms—owner will sell his ex- 
quisite furnishings. Inspection by appointment only 
with buyer who qualifies in all respects. Other out- 
standing Connecticut estates larger and smaller con- 
venient to New York City. Please write only to 


CHAS. F. NOYES CO., INC. 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of 
Franklin Stores Corpora- 
tion has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five (25¢) cents per 
share on the common stock, 
payable January 24, 1947, 
to stockholders of record 
January 15, 1947, 


MARCUS RUBENSTEIN, 


. Secretary. 
Dated January 7, 1947. 
et bail! Si 


=>) COLUMBIAN - 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and First 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share will be paid March 10, 1947 to 
stockholders of record February 14, 
1947, at 3 P.M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 
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Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. 
Dwight Manufacturing Co. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Parker Appliance Co. 
Purolator Products 
Saco Lowell Shops 
Warren Brothers Class ‘‘C’’ 


Inquiries Invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 


N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 

















successfully abandon the double fea- 
ture to which they have accustomed 
their audiences. 

Anti-trust action has barred some 
supposedly profitable industry prac- 
tices and much uneasiness is felt over 
a recent court decision awarding 
treble damages to independent exhib- 
itors alleging discrimination in favor 
of affiliated theatres. 
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STOCh FACTOGRAPHS 








Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y., Inc. 





Tide Water Associated Oil Company 





Data revised to January 15, 1947 & Price (ED) 


Gncorporated: 1884, New York, under 
name of Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York; present title adopted in A a 9 
Office: 4 Irving Place, New York 6, Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Monday in Sak 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
+ Preferred, 33,805; common, 121.- 


Capitalization: Long term 
debt (consolidated) 

*Preferred stock $5 

Common stock (no par) 


*Callable at $105; 





$322,540,000 
2,188,890 shs 
. 11,476,527 shs 








no par value. 


Business: Approximately 81% of gross is derived from sales 
of electricity to the four largest New York City boroughs 
and to the major portion of Westchester County. Except for 
the borough of Brooklyn and part of the borough of Queens, 
gas is supplied to the same area. Sicam service is supplied 
in Manhattan through a subsidiary. Also, sells by-products 
derived in the process of manufacturing gas. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital November 30, 
1946, $84.0 million; ratio: 2.-to-1; cash, $97.3 million. Stated 
value of common, December 31, 1946, $20.00 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1885 to date. 

Outlook: Because of nature of the territory served, opera- 
tions have shown above-average stability. But advancing costs 
have cut into operating results, and reattainment of prewar 
earning power is not in near term prospect. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common quali- 
fies as a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
12 mos. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 


. 35. —27 
2.08 
Le — 


—24% 





United States Steel Corporation 





Data revised to January 15, 1947 


incorporated: 1901, N. J. Office: 71 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: First Monday in May at 51 
Newark St., Hoboken, N. J. Number of 
stockholders (August 9, 1946): Preferred, 
75,256; common, 167,432. $15 
a Long term poy 

$78,638,831 $5 
3,602,811 shs 0 
8,703,252. shs 


& Price Ra X) 


PRICE RANGE 


Earni 


epreferred stock 7% cum. 
Common stock (no par)... 








5 
1938 '39 "40 “41 "42 °43 ‘44 1945 . 





* $100 par, not callable. 


Business: The largest steel company, normally producing 
about 30% of domestic rolled steel. Integration extends from 
ownership of huge iron ore and coal reserves to fabrication, 
construction and shipbuilding. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1945, $601 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, $429 million. Book value of common stock, 
$141.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid on preferred, 1901 to date; on com- 
mon, 1901-03; 1906-14; 1916-32; 1937 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Because of the basic nature of company’s products, 
long term earnings trends will continue closely to follow the 
general business cycle. 

Comment: Preferred is of good grade; although a market 
leader, the common is semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE fags ics OF COMMON 


Year’ 
June 30 Sept. 30 Total Dividends 
D$1.30 5 N nee 79 None 
D0.57 0.47 2.58 1.83 None 
1.48 8.85 
2.12 10.45 
5.29 
4.30 
4.09 
3.76 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 Price Range 


714%—88 


re: 


D—Deficit. 
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Data revised to January 15, 1947 & Price 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, combining 
1888 and 1901 companies. Main office: 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting: First ursday in May. 

stockholders (December 31, 


Number of 
1946): Preferred and common, 30,392. 


ar a owe Long term ' 
de! $13,250,000 
«preferred stock $3.75 cum. 
(no par) 269,878 shs 
Common stock ($10 par)... 6,396,809 shs 


~ * Callable at $108 through June 30, 1948. 











Business: A well integrated unit operating on the West Coast, 
in the East and Middle West. About 10% of business is nor- 
mally done abroad. Crude reserves are extensive and supply 
over 50% of refinery requirements. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1945, $48.0 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $35.9 
million. Book value of common, $23.26 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance; on 
common stock 1926-1927, 1930-1931 and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company is well intrenched competitively, and an 
aggressive development program is further strengthening its 
position with respect to crude oil reserves. 

Comment: Preferred is entitled to a good rating; the com- 
mon is a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 


$0.23 14%— 9% 
0.09 12 
0. t-! 


244%—17T% 





Union Pacific Railroad Company 





Data revised to January 15,'1947 & Price Range (UP) 


Incorporated: 1897, Utah. a at 120 

Broadway, New York 5, . Annual 

meeting: Second Tuesday in ais Num- 

Py = stockholders (December 31, 1945): 
6,691. 


Capitalization: Long term 
debt $364,636,304 


995,431 shs 
2,222,910 shs 


*Preferred stock ™ non- 
cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock "$100 par).:. 


vcs ~* Not callable. 


1938 ‘39 "40 ‘41 








42 "43 "44 1945 ? 





Business: Operates about 9,777 miles of line and is one of 
the most important transcontinental railroad routes; lines 
extend from Kansas City and Omaha to the Pacific Coast; one 
main branch terminates in the Pacific Northwest, the other at 
Los Angeles. Has large investments in other railroads and 
derives additional income from oil production. 

Management: Capable and progressive management in which 
the Harriman family is prominent. ' 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1945, $239 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $284. 
million. Book value of combined preferred and common stocks, 
$231.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on both preferred and commo 
stocks 1900 to date. 

Outlook: One of the soundest of the country’s rail properties 
income from investments and oil activities usually helps givé 
earnings a comparatively high degree of stability. Growt 
charcateristics of territory served are a favorable longer ter! 
factor. 

Comment: Preferred is of high investment quality; commol 
is a consistent income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1938 1989 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 19 
Earned per share $6.62 $6.74 $6.96 $11.19 $26.14 $18.58 $16.68 $13.07 *$9.5 
Dividends paid 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6. 

105 98 S54 102 102% 118 168 
71 63 93% oy 110 


#11 months ended November 30 compares with $12.70 per share same 1945 periX 
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Two Million New Users 


Added hy Utilities 


.% Best increase in any single -year tops pre- 





~ early two million new customers 
were connected to the lines of 
st, electric power and light utilities— 
o-™ publicly and privately owned—during 
ly @ 1946. This, the greatest increase in 
any single year since complete rec- 
31, ords have been compiled, compares 
with slightly less than 1.5 million in 
on™ 1927, the next highest year, and is 
practically three times the average 
of 685,000 new customers annually 
over the past 20 years. It is the more 
-m @ outstanding in view of the housing 
shortage and the difficulties encoun- 
tered in obtaining wire, poles and 
-%%4 other line materials. About 90 per 
-9% f cent of the 40 million families in the 
country now use electric service. 


Rural Increase 


Most of the new customers were 
secured in 1946 in rural areas; less 
than one-fifth were in communities of 
more than 1,500 population. More 
than 500,000 farms were connected +o 
power lines bringing the number of 
farms served to more than 3.4 mil- 
lion. About three-quarters of all 
farms in the country now are within 
the reach of power lines. 

Sales of electricity by all utilities 
contributing to the 1946 public sup- 
ply approximated 191 billion kw-hrs 
in 1946, compared with nearly 194 
billion the year before. Since all of 
the decrease was in power sold at 
wholesale prices for industrial use, 
while retail users of eléctricity in- 
creased, total operating revenues in- 
creased to a new high of $3.4 billion. 

All of the increase in operating 
revenues was absorbed by rising 
wages, the largest single item of util- 
ity expense. During war years, taxes 
held that doubtful honor. Most of the 
saving in taxes was erased by higher 
fuel costs and general expenses. 

On the other hand, continued bond 
refunding at lower rates cut interest 
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5 period COSts during the year by $80 million, 
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vious record—1927—by half million. Operating 
| revenues up 3 per cent as net sets new high 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


and net income available for pre- 
ferred and common dividends was 
able to move up by $95 million to a 
grand total of $630 million. While 
this is the highest figure on record, 
it was only 5 per cent higher than it 
was 16 years ago. 

During the whole of 1946, the 
average residential customer increased 
his consumption of electricity by 100 
kw-hrs, bringing the total average 
use for the year to 1,330 kw-hrs as 
compared with 1,229 in 1945. This 
gain of 100 kw-hrs set a new record 
for year-to-year increases in house- 
hold use and compares with 78 kw- 
hrs in 1945 and 81 in 1944. Among 
other things, it reflects the higher na- 
tional income and the greatly ex- 
panded purchasing power of the 
American people. . 

Since the, retail price of electricity 
declines as its use increases, the 
higher average residential consump- 
tion during 1946, along with the 
greatest number of rate reductions in 
recent years, brought the average kw- 
hr cost of electricity down from 3.41 
cents in 1945 to 3.25 cents last year, 
a drop of close to 5 per cent. More- 





Westinghouse E. & M. 





over, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the “consumer's 
price index”—the old cost of living 
index—rose from 128.9 per cent of 
prewar levels in September 1945, to 
145.9 per cent in September 1946. 

In the aggregate the volume of 
electricity generated by all publicly 
and privately owned utilities during 
1946 was about the same as during 
the preceding year—222'%4 billion 
kw-hrs. 

Of this total volume, about 143 bil- 
lion kw-hrs was produced in steam 
plants—2¥ billion more than in 1945 
—while hydroelectric plants turned 
out 77% billion or 2% billion less 
than in 1945. During both years in- 
ternal combustion plants generated 
about 2 billion kw-hrs. 


Reserve Capacity 


Due largely to prolonged strikes 
in the metal-producing industries 
and in the plants of the principal 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, 
barely 150,000 of the 1.4 million kilo- 
watts of generating capacity sched- 
uled for installation in 1946 actually 
went into service during the year. 
On the other hand, the peak demands 
on the generating plants of the coun- 
try last year increased by some 4.7 
million kilowatts. As a result, the 
margin of spare or reserve capacity 
to meet further increased peak de- 
mands was whittled down from 9.3 
million kilowatts, or 23 per cent of 
the peak requirements, at the close of 
1945 to 434 million kilowatts, or only 
10 per cent of peak demand, at the 
end of 1946. 

Barring further strikes of long 
duration in the metal and electrical 
equipment industries, this threatened 
shortage of generating capacity will 
be erased over the next three years. 
Taking all electric power and light 
utilities as a group, whether publicly 
or privately owned, a grand total of 
11% million kilowatts of new gener- 
ating capacity is scheduled for instal- 
lation during the next three years. 

Nevertheless, the present known 
total of 1114 million kilowatts sched- 
uled for installation will boost the 
total generating capacity of all plants 
contributing to the public supply to 
around 75 million kilowatts by the 
end of 1949. And although peak de- 
mands for power are sure to increase 
during the three-year period, a satis- 
factory margin of reserve capacity 
will be certain to exist. 
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Hlividends Declared 





Company 
Ne ARB.) vas sinus ciowiee 20c 
American Stove ...........00% 
American Viscose 
Li: 3S ee 
Atlas Plywood ........ 





Atlas Steels Ltd 1 

Aviation Corp. $2.25 pf..... 56%4c 

Bee: NB. ID 0G. oo nee nncee 40c 
DOSED Me cessbhe $1.18% 


Seen MN  cccmceeee 30¢ 
MemeGcial Gor. ....0.<.20000n60% 


Caldwell Linen Mills, Ltd... .25c 





Pe- 
riod 


Q 


Canadian Food Products..... 118%e 
Central Electric & Gas....... 30¢ 
Champion Paper & Fibre...... 25¢ 
Colgate- a MEME isssean 50c¢ 
ars 87%e 
oh Gar "& Electric...... 15c 
Columbia Pictures $4.25 
| er ee a $1.06% 
Consolidated Dearborn ..... 18%c 
se og Ren ey ee 25¢ 
oO a eae ~~ 
Cook Paint = i 0c 
eB ae oe 
Demian Bite. “A? 2.0.5 ..0% en 
BO OI WOR, A icenesascicrase $2 Q 
ENON NIA 5 55 Sew é Teens 25¢ Q 
Dominion Bridge ............ 30c Q 
ce he. Er TOR ws 
Federated Dept. Stores ....37%c Q 
a, Se Se 06% Q 
oe, ee 10c .. 
ae 62%c Q 
Pe ee ONG. ctnsecacxcke 874%4c Q 
General Steel Wares ......... We Q 
GEMINI Sip iivnccncenscin sion 20e Q 
Pee A” Shseccccenos 790 20 
RAIOGR: AEE. Tb): 5.61600 oson so sewn 75e Q 
cthd hbase anes Dk eee 1.25 E 
Guantanamo “Sugar - pf dialer $1.25 Q 
Hancock Oil ‘‘A’’ Te cond 50¢ Q 
RR ey ees. rod E 
Hanna (M. A.) ome 
fe SS eee $1. ise Q 
Harshaw Chemical ........... Q 
Hartford Elec. Light........ éice Q 
a a, eee 30¢c Q 
a 30e Q 
ee eee etree 45¢ .. 
Inter City Baking ............ $1 E 
Smtetigpe OOD. io dss ness seuss 30c .. 
Irving Air Chute ...0)...... 7 fe 
Irving (John) Shoe .......... nie 
Jersey Cent. Pr. & Lt. 4% pf. ei Q 
——- Stove & Furnace...20c Q 
SE eae aa 60e Q 
Lang (Jota a SO eee 25e Q 
Tincoln Printing ............. 25e .. 
Liquid Carbonic ............. 25¢ Q 
ee ee aaa 874%c Q 
Loblaw Groc. “A”? & “‘B’’....25¢ Q 
— rae ae eee $1.50 Q 
oD 2 Seer Sere Q 
McGraw Eisetris casks cenwie Q 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines. “boMge Q 
ie  EaaarrrrSe: 4 Q 
Midland Steel Products....... 50c Q 
= oJ! 2 rs: $2 Q 
Do $2 non-cum. stk......... 50c Q 
err 20c Q 
| EER ee ee Sees 65e E 
ek eas = 3 ss 
Nerthern Railroad ....,..... $1.50 Q 
Nerthwest Engineering ....... 50c .. 
Northwestern St. Port. Cem....40c Q 
ERS a Se .. 
Oliver Un. Filters ‘‘A’’....... 50c Q 
Pacifie Pr. * ee ee $1.75 Q 
LS 2 See eaee® $1.50 Q 
is Sn eee 75¢ Q 
Perkins Machine & Gear...... 50c .. 
Pub. Serv. of Golorado... ES. 41%c Q 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt........ 20c .. 
Py Ml -Sivsesassnesscoasees 25¢ Q 
Ue ears: $1.25 Q 
Raymond Cinits Peiessssen - | 
anes sakethaspessesceer c 
—— (BR. J.) Tobacco...... 35¢ q 
(sbebseebnseenencet = 
Secord ee Candy Shops.. Q 
Spencer Kellogg ..........+.- “Boe Q 
Squibb (E. RD Bi BO soccas 25c Q 
kk SS aS $1 Q 
RI BO nese sdescoesan 10c .. 
— ere 75c .. 
S & W Fine Foods........... 25¢ Q 
United Drill ad oe 
Valley ‘Mould Eo ae 75e .. 
Walker (H.)-Gooderham & 
ce, Re ae 30c .. 
Wentwarth ERE . 12%e .. 
We SO EO. Co wccesScees 40c .. 
Wheeling & L. Erie 4% 
| een Q 
3 Seer $1.37% Q 
wi See _ ee 
DS GLSS Piisccccsdscccs $1.06% Q 
— Pub. Serv. 5% 
rns $1.25 Q 
Woolworth PWD: scccesecee 50c Q 
iiepW be bbiness cnn sae cae 50c E 
= Cons. Gold Fields........ de Q 
Accumulations 


Interstate Bakeries $5 pf....$1.25 
Pac. Port. Cem. 644% pf.-$1.62% 


Portland Gas & Coke 7% pf. a = . 
wa 6 pf. 


8. Radiator et ee “ibe 
Zeller BS RR.. cheese ss teeaeee 25¢ 
reer Pree y- 25¢e 


RCO 


BRR Ree Ree 


> £0: OO OOO: BW: DOLLLOOOOCE.: 


De 


Hidrs. of 
Reeord 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. : 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


Mar. 5 


Jan. 








Financial Summary 





























































































































Adjusted for . 
240 | Seasonal Variation al 240 
1935-39 = 100 
220 220 
200 Jf 200 
Lf |— 180 
180 FA a INDEX OF Vv 
160 INDUSTRIAL ud 160 
40 |__| |PRODUCTION 140 
Fed. Reserve Board 
120 be i i 120 
JAN. 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 ijune J A S ON D 
Trade Indicators ae rae 
Electrical Output (KWH)..........0000. 4,442 4,574 4,853 
§Steel Operation (% of Capacity)......... 87.7 ; 91.2 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)....... 627,967 687,428 +827,000 
/ 1946 — 1947 
Dec. 24 Dec. 31 Jan. & 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $16,920 $16,694 $16,412 
WTotal Commercial Loans .............00. 10,334 $10,251 10,222 
TTotal Brokers’ LOOMS «5... cscs ccccsess 1,445 1,375 1,149 
Siomey in Cerenietem .. ws. csc cccecccees 29,163 28,951 28,748 
(Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........ 1,114 1,007 1,149 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. TtRevised. 
N. Y. 5. E. Market Statistics 
7 — January 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 8 9 10 13 
30 Industrials ....... iabeesee --» 178.06 17843 177.43 172.49 
re names 50.46 50.48 49.48 47.77 
I i tel le, 2 alee oie sas 37.04 37.06 36.60 35.83 
ES Seneca ews na anudkouns 64.62 64.71 64.09 62.23 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 790 710 1,060 1,590 
Tomes Traded -.. 2.4... ..sccs0> 945 902 986 1,060 
Number of Advances............. 387 414 144 93 
Number of Declines.............. 343 288 700 839 
Number Unchanged ............. 215 200 142 128 
New Highs for 1946-47.......... 3 3 2 4 
New Lows for 1946-47.......... 14 7 19 91 
Bond Trading: 
Dow Jones 40-Bond Average..... 104.09 104.21 104.31 104.07 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,250 $4,750 $4,220 $5,510 
*Average Bond Yields: — 1946— —~ 1947 1946 
Dec. 18 Dec. 24 Dec. 31 Jan. 8 
BP: ciunavaas een F 2.713% 2.712% 2.710% 2.706% 2.713% 
 dvickvekasikieuenee 3.158 3.156 3.157 3.129 
Be te sSives itedoiees 3.226 3.220 3.226 3.255 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 4.50 4.44 4.45 4.63 
20 Railroads ........ 6.52 6.56 6.68 6.73 
20 Utilities... 0.00. 3.46 3.45 3.44 3.44 
0 Diets i.oaniscaas 4.48 4.44 4.45 4.43 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ended January 14, 1947 


Shares 

Traded 

CE Tne SERINE a iso is ein 8S 0 EAS os ins AO 96,800 
Commonwealth & Southern ....... Liege neue nienses 95,700 
ge ee Sn aro eee 91,700 
SE I Me oo on 5 ko o cane eedass eicawd tics 85,300 
Paramount. Pictutes ....666 6sccvees i ah nate dint has ais 83,100 
Warner Bros. Pictures............. i is tee eas 68,800 
National Distillers Products ........ SRN «oun x's oLece 58,000 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ............ SS Ep 55,600 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams ............. BS scree cbets 54,700 
RJenbO AJOTMOORNION . 60. c cc cedsccseced adn déie ie aaee 51,900 


Twentieth Century-Fox .........cccecsceeceesesees 50,400 
International Tel. & Tel..........ccccccsscceseccsee 49,100 





7——Closing——, 
Jan. 14 


325% 
14% 
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eee Quality 
through the years 





THE CHAIRSIDE: Convenient, functional, designed for modern living. Performance 
and tone quality of larger models in a superb cabinet of compact beauty. 


Misnevon finished products reflect the Magnavox standard of quality . . .a standard established 

as the highest in the industry through years of development since the pioneer days of radio. 

The new Magnavox radio-phonograph is a rare combination of superb tone quality, performance and distinctive 
furniture styling not duplicated by any other musical instrument. It is a truly lasting investment in gracious 


living, embodying all the wonders of radio science, F. M. and automatic record changing. 


Invaluable Magnavox electronic contributions to industry, products and policies that are widely 

imétated, a selective distribution method that has proved sound and economical . . . all are examples 

of Magnavox adherence to the highest standard of quality. 

Look for Magnavox in America’s finest stores. Hear it, compare it with all other radio-phonographs —and 


you'll never be content until you own a Magnavox. The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 









qqanavyvox 


RADIO PHONOGRAPH 
“She Symbol of Quality in Radio 
—~— Since 1915 





I OO INE another large user 
of Nattonal Payrol! 
and Accounting | 
Machines... 


This famous packing house is an excellent example 
of the type of important concerns using National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines made by The 
National Cash Register Company. 

National Payroll Machines are used at many of 
the large Swift & Company units handling its payroll 
records. They produce at one operation: employee's 
pay check, employee’s statement of earnings and 
deductions, employee’s earnings record, payroll 
summary record. 

National Payroll Machines produce entries that 
are clear and legible, and are proved correct at tim 
of writing, thus obviating discrepancies due to 
human error. 

Swift & Company is also a large user of other types 
of National Accounting Machines on other applica 
tions in their business. Among these will be found 
sales distribution and accounts receivable in thei 
branch houses throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Whatever the nature or the size of your own busi 
ness, you will find one, or more, of the many Na 
tional Accounting Systems expressly suited to yout 
use. The National Cash Register Company, Dayto 
9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities, 


= 





=, 


Making business easier 
for the American businessma 








National Payroll Machines in Swift & Co. 








